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World Agreement 
Is Urged to Lessen’ 


Tariff Rivalries Ever 


Establishment of General| 
Rules to Bind Nations Ad- 
vised by Treaty Specialist 
Of State Department 


Need of Reciprocity 
In Compacts Is Cited 


D 


( 


$350,900,000 less than original budget es- 
timates 
the fiscal year beginning July 
President Hoover stated Nov. 6. 
nouncing the figures, the President 
that every item of proposed expenditures | 
had been cut and that every possible item | 
had been deferred where 
fundamental purposes of the Departments 
and 


epartment Budgets Reduced 
350 Millions, Says President | Increase in Month 








YONGRESS will be asked at its forth- | 
4 coming session to appropriate at least 


of the Federal Departments for 
1, 1992, 
In an- 
said 


injury to the 


t’e efficiency of the services would 


not result. 


Joining of all Nations in a Con- 
vention to Abandon Prohibi- 
tive Customs Tariff Duties 
Is Advocated 





Lenoir City, TENN., Nov. 6.—The join- 
ing of all nations in a general convention 
to abolish prohibitive customs tariff duties 
and most-favored-nation agreements 
would aid the sale of American-made 
products to people in those countries 
which now have prohibitive tariff sys- 
tems, Wallace McClure, Assistant Chief 
of the Treaty Division of the Department 
of State, said in an address to the Civitan 
Club here today. ; 

He stressed the necessity of reciprocity 
in treaty making, and asserted this coun- 
try, in either policy or practice, has no 
need of prohibiting exports or imports, 
although its policy is to maintain a pro- | 
tective tariff. 


Criticizes ‘Rivalry’ 


Declaring that economic rivalry among 
nations may become “so intense as to) 
‘form a fruitful source of armed conflict,” | 
Mr. McClure described one of the most | 


essential functions of treaties as_ being | 
“the exercise of a moderating influence | 
and the establishment of general rules | 
favoring commerce to which subscribing | 
national governments are 4n honor bound 
to conform.” | 

His address follows in full text: | 

The exchange of goods across interna- | 
tional lines has always been regarded as 
desirable alike from the point of view of | 
increasing the good things of life avail-| 
able to people inhabiting the various por- 
tions of the earth, and from that of de- | 
veloping good will among nations, stimu- 
lating the progress of civilization and en- 
couraging among men everywhere the art 
ot peacefully dwelling together. So pow-| 
erful a factor in world life did trade long 
ago become that governments grew ex- 
ceedingly solicitous that the respective 
peoples as whose agents they acted should 
be assured of the maximum profit from 
it; the result has been an immense growth 
of national regulations wisely or unwisely 
governing the movement of goods from} 
one country to another and designed to 
protect the interests, real or imaginary, 
of the people of individual national states. 
Such interests frequently are in conflict. 
International agreements, or treaties, are 
resorted to in an endeavor to harmonize | 
motives, overcome obstacles to interna- | 
tional trade, and take advantage of op-| 
portunities for its promotion. 


¢ Influence of Treaties 


Growing realization of the interdepend- | 
ence, in the economic sense, of every na- 
tion upon other nations, as well as the 
effort to enhance national returns from 
international trade, leads to rivalry among 
the nations, sometimes so intense as to 
form a fruitful source of armed conflict. | 
Treaties have, as one of their most essen- | 
tial functions, the exercise of a moderat- | 
ing influence and the establishment _of 
general rules favoring commerce to which | 
subscribing national governments are 1n 
hontr bound to conform. , 

Wherever there is interest in interna-| 
tional trade there is, accordingly, need for | 
attention to the beneficial possibilities of 
commercial treaties. =m 

The years of the World War, which | 
- 


Banks Urged to Offer 


Farmers More Credit 


. . f 
Senator Shipstead Says Funds 
Should Not Be Sent Abroad 


American banks 
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should conserve de- 
positors’ funds by confining their loans | 
to those adequately secured by collateral | 
such as mortgages on farm land and farm | 
chattels, instead of going into the fields | 
of foreign or domestic bonds, Senator | 
Shipstead (Farmer-Labor), of Minnesota, 
stated Nov. 6. He said American finan- 
ciers should stop “gambling” with bank 
depositors’ money in foreign nations. Sen- 
ator Shipstead’s statement follows in full 
text: 

It is plain to me that our meddling fi- 
nancially and politically in affairs of Eu- 
rope has been an expensive experiment to 
our taxpayers and our investors and ‘it 
has not made us any friends. In my opin- 
ion this country would be in far better} 
shape if we had spent this money and} 
energy in straightening out our affairs at| 
home. | 

American bankers have no business to) 
use American bank depositors’ money with | 
which to play politics in Europe. If in- | 
stead of gambling vith American depos-| 
itors’ funds in the politics of Europe they| 
had used the funds to support the market | 
for farm mortgage bonds in the United | 
States there would: be a lower enhavent | 
rate to farmers and American investors 


would not have sustained the losses they | 
now have. | 
mortgages have proven to be far better| 
security for bank loans than either for-| 
visedly in spite of the fact that bank ex-| 
aminers have, for many years, been ‘| 
favor of bonds. To that extent the bank} 
examiners have induced bankers to be-| 
of lenders of money on collateral. 

This, in my opinion, is an improper use| 
departments, and is to a large extent the} 
cause of many bank failures. What busi- | 
have to foist upon banks in agricultural | 
communities questionable paper peddled | 
must take the banks: out of thé stock and 
bond racket and compel them to go back 


For short term credits, arm chattel | 
eign or domestic bonds. I say this ad-| 
ducing banks to throw out farm paper in 
come gamblers in the bond market instead | 
of the Federal and State bank examining | 
ness do national or State bank examinérs 
out by affiliates of eastern banks? We| 

“to the legitimate business of banking by | 


collateral. 


accepting deposits and loaning money on 


Speculative Trading 


| year, 


|}the Administration said, prices 


| bushel 


President Hoover called attention to 


numerous sectional interests that are seek- 
ing 
but 
meritorious, would have to be postponed 


for 
them, 


increased expenditures 
said that many of 


projects, 
although 


In Grain Diminishes 


By One-third in Year 


Activity in Wheat Futures 


Declines by 50 Per Cent, 
Due to Increased Interest 
In Corn Market 


Futures trading in grain on all the con- 
tract markets in the last fiscal year was 
32 per cent smaller than in the preceding 
the wheat futures trade declining 
50 per cent while corn trading increased 
50 per cent, the Grain Futures Adminis- 
tration, Department of Agriculture, stated 
in its annual report for the year, made 
public as of Nov. 7. 

The reduction in wheat trading was due 
te such factors as greater speculative in- 
terest in corn, operations of the Grain 
Stabilization Corporation, limited foreign 
demand for wheat, unsettlement of the 
stock market, and world-wide business 
uncertainty, according to the Adminis- 
tration. 

Russian Sales 

Investigation of reported Russian sales 
of wheat on the Chicago Board of Trade 
in the last fiscal year revealed that the 


| All-Russian Textile Syndicate, supported 


by the Soviet government, had caused the 
sale of 7,765,000 bushels in four days on 
that market, and that on two of those 
days the Russian sales represented 28 and 


| 19 pér cent, respectively, of the total sales 


excluding ‘“scalper” sales, the Administra- 
tion stated. 

During the four days of Russian sales, 
declined 
6's cents a bushel, from 92% to 86'2. The 
exchange adopted a resolution condemning 
such activities, it was stated. 


Comment on Grain Trade 

Sections of the Administration's report 
presenting comment on the volume of 
grain trade and dealing with Russian 
grain sales follow in full text: 

The volume of futures trading in grain 
on all of the contract markets, combined, 
aggregated 17,034.201,000 bushels during 
the last fiscal year. : 

This is the smallest yeanly aggregate 
since the fiscal year ended June 30, 1924, 
and the second smallest total volume of 
any year during the 10 years for which 
volume-of-trading records have been com- 
piled by the Administration, and is a 
Striking decline from the 24.999,650,000- 
aggregate recorded during the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1930. 

The greatest decline in the volume of 
trading occurred in the wheat futures with 
total sales of 10,063,139,000 bushels. This 
is nearly 50 per cent less than the total 
trading in wheat for the previous year but 
exceeds the low record of 1923-24 by about 
38 per cent. The decrease in the volume 
of trading in wheat futures was due in 
part to increased speculative interest in 
corn as a result of a much closer adjust- 
ment between the supply and demand for 
corn than for wheat. 


Stocks Burdensome 

Stocks of wheat are abundant and bur- 
densome, being the largest of record, 
whereas the supply of corn was abnor- 
mally short, the crop of 1930 being the 
smallest since 1901 and more than 20 per 
cent below the crop of 1929 and 26 per 
cent below the crop of 1928. This greater 
incentive to speculation in corn is re- 
flected in an increase of 50 per cent in 
the volume of trading in corn futures 
over the previous year. 

The support given to the wheat market 
by the Grain Stabilization Corporation, 
functioning under the auspices of the 
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y Possible Item Cut in Estimates to Be 
Given to Congress, Mr. Hoover Declares | 


until the country can afford to pay for 
them. | 

Asked how the $350,000,000 compared | 
with last year’s budget estimates, Presi- 
dent Hoover stated orally that it was diffi- 
cult to compare the two because last 
years’ appropriations were spread out over 
a long period and included emergency | 
bills which provided funds for use both 
in the last and the present fiscal year. 

The President said, however, that it} 
could be stated roughly that the present 
budget figures are about $280,000,000 be-| 
low the appropriations last year. 

The President's formal statement 
lows in full text: 

The departmental budgets for the fiscal 
year beginning next July have proceeded 
far enough to enable me to state that 
appropriations which will be proposed to 
the Congress will show a reduction of 
at least $350,000,000 below that of original 
departmental requests. Every Depart- 
ment in the Government is cooperating; 
every item has been cut; every item post- 


fol- 


poned that can be done without innjury 
to the fundamental purpose of the de- 
partments and the efficiency of the 
services. 


As nearly half the expenditures of the 


Government are for interest, sinking 
fund, veterans services and other items 
which are irreducible, this cut repre- 


sents most earnesi cooperation by all the 
Departments of the Governmeni in their 
endeavor to meet the necessities of the 


taxpayer and the present economic sit- 
uation. 
Again I wish to refer to the many 


sectional interests throughout the ccuntry 
who are asking us to increace expendi- 


tures. Such action can only embarrass | 
the earnest efforts of the Administration 
and the Congress to maintain our govern- 
mental finance on a sound basis. Mans 
—new plans of different sections, meritori- 
ous in themselves, must be deferred un- | 
til the country can afford to pay for 
them. Nothing will contribute more to) 
the return of prosperity than to main- 
tain the sound fiscal position of the 
Federal Government. 


Motor Trucks Carry 
Fortieth of Freight 


| Bess 


Three-fourths of Traffie Is 
Handled by Railways, Says 
I. €.-@- Commissioner 


Motor trucks in interurban service 
handle only about per cent of the 
freight transported annually in the United | 
States, whereas the steam railroads carr) 
in excess of 75 per cent of the tonnage 
according to a letter sent to Senator 
Couzens (Rep.), Michigan, Chairman 
the Senate Interstate Commerce Com- 


mittee, by Commissioner Balthasar 
Meyer, of the Interstate Commerce Cg@m- 
mission. 

Commissioner Meyer's letter on the rela- 
tive importance of various means of 
ireight transportation was in reply to one 
from Senator Couzens to Chairman Ezra 
Brainerd, of the Commission. The Sena- 
tor declared that it had come to his at- 
tention that the extent of transportation 
tacilities in competition with the railroads 
has been overstated to the Commission 
He asked for figures to clear up the 
uation. 


2.5 


of 


sit- 


Source of Figures 


The reply was written by Commissioner 
Meyer on behalf of the chairman. The 
figures were taken from various sources 
of information on file with the Commis- 
sion and showed that in 1929 the steam 
railways handled 75.8 per cent of the 
freight traffic, interurban trucks, 2.5 per 
cent, inland waterways and Great Lakes, 
16.3 per cent, pipe lines, 4.9 per cent, and 
other forms, 0.5 per cent 

The statistical data was prepared by the 
Commission's Bureau of Statistics. The 
Commissioner's communication follows in 
full text: 

A complete statement of the volume of 
freight carrried by various means of 
transportation can not be given from 
official statistics except for steam rail- 
ways. Estimates must be used for trucks. 
The percentages will vary according as 
one used tons, ton-miles, or freight rev- 
enue as a basis of calculation. In a pub- 
lication entitled, An Economic Survey of 
Inland Water Transportation, Special Se- 
ries No. 56, the Bureau of Railway Eco- 
nomics gives estimates of the ton-miles 
carried in 1928 by the several agencies of 
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School Property Rises in Value 


Twelve Per Cent in Two Years 


YCHOOL property throughout’ the 
7 United States has increased approx- 
imately 12 per cent in value since 1929, 
according to information made available 
at the United States Office of Edpca- 
tion Nov. 6 

It is estimated that at the end of 1930 
the value of school property reached the 
unprecedented figure of $6,165,689,878, 
according to returns from 38 States just 
compiled, E. M. Foster, Chief of Statis- 
tics, pointed out. The following addi- 
tional information was supplied at the 
Editorial Division: 

Public education has become one of 
biggest enterprises of the Nation. In 
actual investment it ranks sixth among 
the leading industries. Agriculture, 
railroads, oil. electricity, and lumber 
have greater investments. It ranks fifth 
as an employer. With approximately 
1,000,000 teachers employed in the pudb- 
lic schools of the country, agriculture, 
construction, railroads, and textiles, of 
all American industries, each employ 
more than public education. 

Salaries to teachers in the United 
States now exceed $1,165,000,000 an- 
nually. Teachers have become substan- 
tial purchasers and thereby they con- 
tribute tremendously to the buying 
power of the communities in which they 
reside. 

The public schools, in addition to 
property valued at over $6,000,000,000, 
have themselves become great spenders. 





Aside from expended in the 
form of something like $400.- 
000,000 is spent annually for capital out- 
lay. This involves real estaje purchases 
the construction of buildings, the buying 
of school equipment. 

Rapid growth in education since 1900 
has resulted in the increasing impor- 
tance of public schools among the great 


what 


salaries 


is 





enterprises of the Nation. Since 1900 
the enrollment in the schools has 
doubled Then there were 15,500,000 


pupils attending the public elementary 
and secondary schools. Now there are 
approximately 31,000,000 

In 1900, the average daily attendance 
was 10,600,000, now it is in excess of 
20,000,000. High schoo! enrolments have 
made remarkable gains from 500,000 in 
1900 to over 4,000,000 at present 

As the enrollments have doubled, 
building has gone forward rapidly and 
billions of dollars have been invested in 


schools, supplies, and equipment of all 
sorts to meet modern needs. For ex- 
ample, in 1929 nearly $40,000,000 was 


spent for buses and the transportation of 
pupils to and from school, a responsi- 
bility unassumed by most school systems 
until the advent of the automobile 

While the investment in public educa- 
tion in the United States has risen to a 
high point, and the expenditures annu- 
ally exceed $2,000.000.000, what is ac- 
tually spent for education represents but 
2.4 per cent of the national income. 


H. | 





Total Still Is Far Below That: 
For September, 1930, Says | 
Labor Department 


LTHOUGH September is the peak im- 
£4 migration month, the total of arriv- 
ing aliens for that month was nearly 72 
pei cent under the 1930 figure, according 
to a statement Nov. 6 by Commissioner 


| 
| 


; General of Immigration Harry E. Hull of 
| the Department of Labor. 


The September total of 5,017 was 1,073 
above the August amount, but 12.775 under 
the figure for September, 1930. Italy con- 
tinued to supply more aliens than any 
other nation ,with a September total of 448. 

September deportations reached 1,446, 
bringing the total for the first three | 
months of the current year to 4,711, more 
than 500 above the number for the cor- 
responding period last year. The state- 
ment follews in full text: 

The peak period for arriving aliens is dur- 
ing September and there was no exception 
fs year. In September last, 5,017 immi- 

rr 


ants were admitted ,the largest number 
increase of 1,073 over August, 1931. Italy 


r any month since December, 1930, and an! 


continues to lead the list of European | 
gountries, contributing 448 immigrants 
iring September, followed closely by 


Germany with 421, and Great Britain was 
third with 392. 
Immjgration 


during September last, | 
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School Economies 
Among Chief Topics 
Of Education Week 


Eleventh Annual Observance | 
Will Also Focus Attention 
On Child Health and 


Rural Teaching 


The eleventh 
tion week 


American educa- 
9 will focus,! 


annual 
commencing Nov 
national attention on economics, child | 
health, and rural education, and is ex- 
pected to be one of the most significant 
anniversaries of education in many years, 
if was announced orally at the United 
States Office of Education Nov. 6. 
Goodykoontz, Assistant Commis- 
sioner of Education, said more interest | 
is being taken in education and in edu- 
cational publications than ever before, | 
ad the requests by private individuals 
age educators for information on the 
program for education week have sur- 
|} passed previous records. People are 
turning more and more toward education 
as the solution of their problems, she 
explained, especially since the economic 
situation has reached a point requiring 
| the most profound study The follow- | 
ing additional information was supplied | 
the editorial division 
Observation Nation-wide 
Education week has become a national | 
institution. Originally inaugurated by | 
| the Office of Education, it has now for| 
a decade been sponsored by it, the Amer- 
ican Legion, and the National Education 
Association. To the latter goes the 
credit of effectively organizing the move- 
ment and launching the programs year 
after year | 
Special attention will be given this 
year to the economic side of education 
Although the main purpose of Education 
Week is to interpret to the public the 
aims and achievements of the schools, | 
the main theme this year will be: “What 


al 





a ‘wedding of science with the machine 
the Schools are helping America tO/"As a result, there will be a continuou: 
achieve Monday's program will be)}growth in production for many years, he 


given over to the economic aspect of the | predicted, and steps should be taken to 


achievement. Speakers will call attention | 
to the signi‘icance of the $6,000,000,000 in- 
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Banks Take 400 Millions in 


Credit Corporation Notes 





NEw York, N. Y., 


Nov. 6.—At a meeting 
ing today of 


the Executive Committee ol | 
the National Credit Corp., organized at 
the suggestion of President Hoover, re- 
ports of directors of the various Federal 
Reserve Districts were submitted and indi- 
cated that over $400,000,000 of subscrip- 
tions to gold notes of the corporation are 
already assured from the banks throughout | 
the country, according to an oral state- | 
ment by Mortimer N. Buckner, president | 
of the corporation. 

Mr. Buckner said that the amount al- 
ready subscribed and the endorsement of 
the plan throughout the country satisfies | 
the Committee that the original estimate | 
of $500,000,000 will be exceeded. The | 
Committee, he explained, has instructed | 
the officers of the corporation in their 
discretion to issue an initial call for 10 
per cent of subscriptions to the note as 
soon as any applications for loans from 


banks in fully organized associations are 
filed. 


Change in Procedure 
On Claims Advyocated 


Settlement Outside Congress 
Sought for Small Amounts 


Power would be given the Comptroller 
General of the United States to act upon 
all claims against the Government [for 
amounts under $500, according to the pro- 
visions of a bill which Representative Col- 
lins (Dem.), of Meridian, Miss., will in-| 
troduce during the coming session of Con- 
gress, Mr. Collins stated orally Nov. 6. 

By the enactment of such a measure, 
Mr. Collins said, House committees would 
be relieved of the consideration of prob- 
ably one-third of the bills that under 
present law are introduced and brought 
before the committees 

The passage of my bill would allow} 
Congress to concentrate upon other legis- | 
lative matters,” Mr. Collins said. 

It was explained that all bills for} 
claims of more than $500 would still have 


to be introduced and referred to the 
proper committee under the _ proposel 
gislation, but the Comptroller General 


would have the duty of considering and 
making recommendations to Congress| 
with reference to the claims of less than| 
$500. 
that through 
calendar may 
with. 


this measure the private! 
be practically done away 


| 


( 


| when buying power will slump 


Mr. Collins said it was his hope! 


| Arrivals of Aliens Work Insurance Chinese Boycott 
‘Urged to Sustain 


Purchasing Power 


System Would Compel Effi- 


ciency in Business and In- 
dustry, Edward A. Filene 
Tells Senate Committee 


Federal Assistance 


At Start Is Advised 


redit on Income Taxes for 
Corporation Contributions 
To Benefit Funds Suggested 
By Professor S. H. Slichter 


Unemployment * insurance is necessary 
to sustain purchasing power in periods of 
depression and to compel industry and 
business to take steps to eliminate waste- 
ful practices, thereby reducing the costs 
of production, Edward A. Filene, of Wil- 


liam Filene Sons Co., department store 
owners, Boston, Mass., told the Special 
Senate Committee studying the subject 


og unemployment insurance Nov. 6. 

Mr. Filene declared that unemployment 
is the result of bad thinking and can be 
prevented through the elimination of 
waste in production and_ distribution. 
With business on an efficient plane, he 
Said, production could be increased at 
lower unit costs, wages increased and 
working hours shortened so that purchas- 
ing power would be greater and all goods 
produced would be consumed. This 
would raise the standard of living, he 
said. ? 

Unemployment insurance would assist 
in reaching this goal, according to Mr. 
Filene, by maintaining purchasing power 
in periods of depression and by bringing 
about a reduction of waste in business 
as employers took steps to keep down their 
unemployment insurance costs 

Reserve Fund Proposed 

A proposal that corporations setting up 
reserve funds for payment of unemploy- 
ment benefits be given credit for 50 per 
cent of their contributions by deductions 


from their Federal income taxes was made | 
| Ly 
| Harvard Graduate School of Business Ad- 


Professor Sumner H. Slichter of the 


ministration. 
Such a plan, he said, would encourage 


industry to create unemployment reserve 
funds and would stimulate the States to 
enact compulsory laws, which he held to 


be desirable. He opposed, however, di- 


| tect Bedesval or State eanjributions. 
Jacob Billikopf, executive director of the 


Federation on Jewish Chariites of Phila- 
delphia and chairman of the New York 
Clothing Unemployment fund, described 
the Chicago, New York and Rochester 
funds of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers. The systems first covered sea- 
sonal unemployment, but have been 
widened. Results have been satisfactory, 
he said. Employes received $1,500,000 in 
benefits during 1930 with reserves of $1,- 
000,000 still on hand at the end of last 
year. He recommended State legislation 
compelling industry to create unemploy- 
ment reserves. 


Production to Increase 

Mr. Filene expressed the opinion that 
the subject of unemployment insurance 
should be viewed from the standpoint of 
“intelligent selfishness’ rather than emo- 
tionally. This is a mass production age 
he said, which may be termed the second 
industrial revolution brought about by the 


see that purchasing power is kept at 
high level to enable consum 
pace 


He pointed out that in 1929 the income 


of persons gainfully employed was $44.- 


607,000,000, while in 1930 it dropped t 
$35,754 ,000,000, a decrease of approximately 
20 per cent. This resulted in a 
sponding decrease in the demand jfor 


goods, thus adding to the effect of depres- 


sion. 

“If mass production means a_ higher 
standard of living, it should be conserved,’ 
said Mr. Filene. “To do this we need buy- 
ing power. But there will be 
If this is 
so, protection during these periods, whe 
there is a fall in buying power, is the 
most supreme need of the country. 


Compared With Epidemic 


“The present situation is like 


an 


-pugeen ,Japan 


a 
ption to keep 


corre- 


times 


Of Japan Widens 


Trade in Manchuria Paralyzed, 
Radios to Department of 
Commerce State 


— 
| USINESS paralyzed in Manchuria 
and the Chinese boycott against Jap- 
anese goods is spreading, according to re- |} 
ports received by radio at the Department 
of Commerce. The immediate commercial 
outlook in China was extremely clouded at 
the close of October because of the Sino- 
Japanese difficulties and the Canton- 
Nanking negotiations 
Most rail traffic is interrupted and en- 
tirely discontinued on some Manchurian 
lines, it was said. A lessening of the hoy- 
cott situation in October was felt by gen- 
eral trade at Shanghai, but feeling is 
again intense and no Korean or Japanese 
apples are expected to reach the city this 
Winter. The Department's statement fol- 
lows in full text 
China’s immediate commercial outlook 
at the close of October was extremely 
clouded, particularly because of lack of 
developments in the two most outstanding 
current problems, that of the Sino-Jap- 
anese situation and the Canton-Nanking 
negotiations. according to a radiogram re- 
ceived in the Department of Commerce 
from offices of the Department of Com- 
merce in Shanghai, Hong Kong, and Muk- 
den, and from consuls in China. More- 
over, boycott activities are reported be- 
coming increasingly effective throughout 
China, developing intensity in the Yangtze 
Valley and in South China, with its grad- | 
}ual. extension throughout northern 
| ing posts. 
| Flood waters in the middle Yangtze Val- 
\ley are rapidly receding, except in certain 
areas that lack drainage outlets. Hankow 
| City is almost drained, and reconstruc- 
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Department of State 
Qutlines Its Poliey m 
‘Manchurian Situation 


Will Act Independently to 
‘Cooperate With and Sup- 
port’ Other Nations in Ob- 

| jective of Peace 


‘The American Government will act in- 
dependently to cooperate with and sup-| 
| port the other nations of the world in 


their objective of maintaining peace be- 
and Ching in Manchuria, 
the Secretary ‘of Staté, TAT? f. Stintsory, 
said Nov. 6, in announcing that there had 
been no change in the Government's policy 
regarding the Manchurian situation 

The statement follows in full text 

“The policy of the Government of the 
United States remains unchanged, namely 
by acting independently through the dip- 

|lomatie channels and reserving complete 
| independence of judgment as to each step, 
tc cooperate with and support other na- 
tions of the world in their objective of 
peace in Manchuria.” 

Declines League Comment 

Secretary Stimson, at his regular Fri- 
day press conference, had been asked 
whether the United States was associating 
itself with the League of Nations in its 
resolution calling for evacuation of Man- 
churia by Japanese troops by Nov. 16 
He declined to say, but later ued the 
above statement outlining the American 
Government's policy in the Manchurian 
situation, 

W. Cameron Forbes, American Ambas- 
ador to Japan, has made representations 
to the Tokio Government on behalf of the 
United States regarding the Manchurian 
situation,’ it was stated orally Nov. 6 on 
behalf of the American Government. 

Anibassador’s Representations 

These representations, it was said, were 
not accurately given in publicly published 
dispatches saying that the American Gov- 
ernment had joined with the League of 
Nations in its resolution of Oct. 24 calling 
on Japam to withdraw its troops from 
Manchurfa by Nov. 16. These representa- 
tions were not made in a formal note, it 

» was stated, but indication was given that 
it took the form of an aide memoire or 
memorandum 

: George Hanson, American Consul Gen- 

, eral at Harbin, Manchuria, reported, it 

, was said,.on his recent visit to Tsitsihar, 

Northern sManchuria that he saw no evi- 

dence of mobilization of troops by Russia 
or aid given by Russia to Chinese forces 


1 


) 


epi- 
| demic of disease and we get false reme- 


No Complications Seen 


dies. There is nothing so harmful as re- Katsuji, Debuchi, the Japanese Ambas- 
ducing wages and salaries. The only cure sador, conferred on Nov. 6 with the Un- 
is putting people back to work and that dersecretary of State, William R. Castle 


c 
ing power 


an be done only through increasing buy- 


Jr., re arding recent in 


Manchuria. 


developments 


“I always have opposed any increase in Following the conference, Mr. Debuchi 
Government ownership or operation if it said he felt sure no serious complica- 
can be avoided, but I have been forced tions would develop between Japan and 


slowly and reluctantly to change my mind 


about unemployment insurance. We are 


Russia as a result of recent clashes be- 
tween Chinese and Japanese troops in the 


going to have some legislation on the sub- vicinity of the Russo-Chinese controlled 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 1.} 


Better Home Bu 


Continued on Page 


2, Column 1.) 


ilding Retarded 


By Lack of Competent Advice 


LACK of disinterested and compe- 

tent local advice is barring the way 
to better and more economical homes, 
it has been revealed by a Nation-wide 
survey, according to a statement Nov. 6 
by the President’s Conference on Home 
Building and Home Ownership. 

Although there are a large number of 
home information services in the coun- 
try, their work suffers from lack of cor- 
relation and most of all from incom- 
pleteness, it was pointed out. The serv- 
ices, it was explained, limit themselves 
to one phase of home information. 

The conference's committee on home 
information services has prepared a se- 
ries of recommendations for presenta- 
tion to the conference, after having tried 
to learn what needs to be. done to give 
the home builder and maker more and 
better information 

The statement follows in full text: 

A Nation-wide survey undertaken to 
collect data for the President's Confer- 
ence on Home Building and Home Own- 
ership has led the Committee on Home 
Information Services to the conclusion 
that a scarcity of disinterested and com- 





petent local advice on the home stands 
in the way of effective decrease in the 
cost and widespread improvement in 
the beauty, comiort, and conveience of 

the American home 
“Architects, builders, real. estate men, 
home economists, and all others inter- 
ested in the home commercially or pro- 
fessionally can do much by concerted ac- 
tion,” states Miss Pear] Chase, chairman 
of the committee, “but in the last analy- 
it is the home owner who dictates 
what is done. Better homes are going 
to be possible to the extent that the pub- 
lic realizes the possibilities for better 
That means putting disinter- 


sis 


homes 
ested and competent advice on all the 
myriad problems of home building and 
home .naking within reach of every 
home owner.” 

The committee's surve 
a greater number of home 
ervices are functioning in United 
States, but that their work suffers from 
lack of correlation and most of all from 
incompleteness. That is, each service 


'y revealed that 
information 


the 
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States Need Aid 
In Utility Control, 
Says Gov. Pinchot 


‘Federal Legislation Is_ the 
Only Recourse,’ He Tells 
Academy of Political and 
Social Science 


Prompt Action Urged 
To Better Regulation 


Says a Main Problem Is to 
Reach Beyond Operating 


Companies to Corporations 
Which Own Them 


© 
« 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Nov. 6.—Declaring 
that “the questions which the _ utilities 
have put before the people” cannot be 
settled by application of the doctrine of 
States’ rights, “when with hardly an ex- 
ception that doctrine has failed to meet 
the situation,” Governor Gifford Pinchot 
in an address tonight before the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science in- 
sisted that Federal legislation is the only 
recourse. 

The interstate transmission of electric 
} energy “is no small matter,” he asserted, 
stating that he considers there is “an un- 
| fortunate tendency to minimize the prob- 
{lem of utility regulation in relation to the 
| States and the United States.” 


| Federal Regulation 

“Certainly,” he declared, “one of the 
main problems is to reach beyond the 
operating companies to the corporations 
which hold, own and control them. Be- 
cause of the Nation-wide character of in= 
dustrial control, this cannot be done by 
| individual State commissions. It cannot 
| be done by State compacts. It can be 
|}done, and it can be done only, by the 
| Federal Government supplementing the 
powers of the States. More than that, it 
should be done, and done soon.” 

The address follows in full text: 

It is well known, and has been for years, 
|that there are large gaps in our syst@ém 
of regulating the public utilities. One of 
the largest of .hese gaps, and one which 
affects both State and Federal Govern- 
ments, concerns the interstate transmis- 
sion of electric energy. 


Interstate Power Sales 


Where electricity transmitted from one 
| State to another is sold by one distribute 
|}ing company to another distributing com- 
|pany for resale to consumers, regulation 
hot rates ble: “Fhe 
| Court held to this effect in the Attleboro 
case. 

There has been much discussion of how 
to close this gap. Several plans have been 
proposed, apparently designed to prolong 
the discussion rather than to close the 
gap. But there has been no action. 

Yet it is extremely important for us to 
close not only this particular gap in regu- 
lation, but all the other holes, gaps, and 
breaches that have been blasted through 
our regulatory system by the persistent 
; effort of short-sighted utility leaders. It 
|}is extremely important if investors and 
consumers are to be protected. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Solving the Problems 

There is, however, an even greater sig- 
nificance in the problems before us. The 
age we live in has been described as a 
race between man and the machines he 
has created. That is more than a figure 
of speech Millions of men are aware 
that even now, while they wait to go back 
to work, machines are being invented, 
manufactured, and sold which will make 
if. impossible for all of them, for many of 
them, to go back. 

Here is the crux of one of our greatest 
|; problems. Is the mind of man able 
;}enough and courageous enough to solve 
the difficulties of internatiorial relations? 
Is the mind of man able enough d cou- 
rageous enough to solve the problems of 
depression and unemployment? Of 
crime? Of social security? 

There are pessimists who revel in telling 
us that these problems are already be- 
yond our intelligence; that we must exe 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 3.] 


Highway to Alaska 
To Cost 14 Millions 


~ 


Expense Finally Estimated for 
2,225-mile Road 


The proposed Pacific highway to Alaska 
will cost approximately $14,300,000, Ernest 


Walker Sawyer, member of the Interna- 
tional Highway Commission, announced 
orally at the Department of the Interior 
Nov. 6. 


Mr. Sawyer, who has just returned from 
an extended trip to Alaska in connection 
with the highway movement, said the an- 
|} mual charge, including interest and maine 
tenance, should not @xceed $1,804,000. 

Already there is considerable interest 
being taken in the study of the proposal 
by business men trom Alaska to Los An-= 
geles, Mr. Sawyer declared. The following 
additional information on the latest de- 
velopments of the project was supplied: 

Experts have been busy estimating the 
cost of constructing the 2,225 mile road 
which when completed will bring the re- 
sources and beauty of 387.000.000 acres of 
comparatively untouched land within the 
grasp of citizens of the United States. 
The prcposed road divided into the 
following links: From Blaine to Hazelton, 
815 miles, already completed; from Hazele 
ton to the Yukon boundary, 610 miles 
through virgin country; across Yukon to 
Alaska boundary, 530 miles; and from the~ 
Alaskan boundary to McCarty, 180 miles. 
From McCarty to Fairbanks the distance 
is 90 miles. 

It is believed that the Yukon section 
needs complete regrading for its total of 
530 miles at an average cost of $7,500 per 
mile, or $3,975,000, plus $600,000 for the 
bridges in that section 

The Alaska section is estimated $10,000 
per mile, or a total of $1,800,000. The sec- 
tion from Hazelton to the Yukon border 
is estimated at $13,000 per mile, including 
bridges; this totals $7,930,000 for British 
Columbia. The road from the United 
States as far as Hazelton, 815 miles, is now 
completed and in continuous use for 12 
months of the year 

The entire expenditure necessary, theres 
fore, to construct a well graveled highway 

} to the heart of Alaska is $14,305,000. 
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~ State Departmen 
Outlines Policy 
On Manchuria Income of $150,000 


o | FNCREASING 81,981 between Aug. 10, 
Will Act Independently to I 1930, and the same date in 1931, the 
‘Cooperate With and Sup- | 


fur seal herd on the Pribilof Islands, 
| Alaska, now includes 1,127,082 animals, ac- 

port’ Other Nations in Ob- 

jective of Peace 





t | Alaskan Seal Herd French Mission 
Gaining in Number ea | 
Thanked for Aid | 


At Celebration |’ 


Marshall Petain, Secretary | 
Stimson Exchange Greet-| 
ings in Connection With 
Yorktown Ceremony 
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| Veterans’ Bureau 


To Expand Work 
Of Field Offices 


Realignment for Relief of 


Che Anited States Baily — yearty inDEX PAGE 


’ 
Longest Bridge Spanning Rio Grande 


Increased 82,000 in a Year; 
Sale of Pelts Brings an 


Central Administration 
Approved in Principle, 
General Hines States 


Further decentralization to field offices 


}cording to information made available 
| Nov. 6 at the Bureau of Fisheries, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

“These figures indicate a continued sat- 
isfactory growth of the herd,” the Bureau 


[Continued from Page 1.] declfred. Additional information made 


The visit of the French Mission to the 


Chinese Eastern Railway south of Tsitsi- 
har, northern Manchuria. 

Naturally, Mr. Debuchi explained, n 
strict prophesy can be made regarding 
future developments. However, he ex- 


pressed confidence that no complications | skins were sold; 3,980 dyed legwood brown | 


would arise between Japan and Russia. | 


Tells of Misunderstanding | 


Mr. Debuchi explained that the recent} 


clashes between Chinese and Japanese] 
troops south of Tsitsihar were the re-| 
sult of a misunderstanding. An arrange- 
ment was made, he said, between the 
Chinese consul at Tsitsihar and the Chi- 
nese General Ma at that place whnerebs 
Japanese troops would be permitted to 
supervise repair of bridges spanning the 
Nonni River and adjacent streams south 
of Tsitsihar unmolested, but before Ma's 
instructions reached his troops they fired 
on the Japanese troops, and the latter 
returned the fire. 

Mr. Debuchi said he expected the 
bridges to be repaired within a week or 
10 days. When they are repaired, he said, 
the Javanese troops will be withdrawn 
from the vicinity and within the Sino-| 
Japanese treaty zone in South Manchuria. 


Senator Brookhart’s Views ' 
The Japanese Government, in its in- 
vasion of Manchuria probably is seeking 
ultimate control of that Chinese territory 
but may not be able to accomplish that | 
objective, Senator Brookhart (Rep.), of) 
Iowa, stated orally Nov. 6. He also ex-| 
pressed the opinion that Russia, while) 
watching the developments, is opposed to! 
war an’ will exert its influence for peace. 
“China is just as much entitled to de- 
velop its institutions and national free- 
dom as any other country in the world,” 
Senator Brookhart said. “This whole af- 
fair in Manchuria, this Japanese invasion 
of Chinese territory, has the appearance 
at least of an attempt by the Japanese 
Government to enforce its authority on at 
least a part of China. 
“That would be very much contrary to 
American principles. Under our treaty 


stop the aggression in Manchuria if it can 

be stopped. While our Department of 

State has made some attempt on neutral 

ground, I do not know how far that goes 

against the idea of Japanese aggression. | 
Doubts Japan's Ability 

“I have no doubt that it is: Japan's 
purpose to control Manchuria. I doubt, 
however, Japan's ability to accomplish that 
ultimate control. 

“While I am as much opposed to the 
entrance of the United States into the 
League of Nations as anyone is, for funda- | 
mental reasons, I have no objection to the 
United States Government's cooperation 
with the League of Nations or with any- 
one else in order to stop this Japanese 
aggression in Manchuria. I think the 
action of the League has been directed 
toward the objectives of stopping the war 
and of stopping aggression. That has 
been proven by the demand that the 
Japanese Army be withdrawn from Man- | 
churia. 

“So far as the possible attitude of Rus- 
sia is concerned, from my own contact 
as well as from careful study of the his- | 
tory of the Soviet Government I think 
that Russia is opposed to war and will 
be a steadying force in the interest of| 
peace rather than a disturbing element | 
in the situation.” 


Boycott of Japanese 


By China Is Widened 


Business Activity Is Said to Be | 
Paralyzed in Manchuria 


[Coniinued from Page 1.) } 
tion work is progressing. The first ship- | 
ments of American wheat for flood relief | 
purposes are due to arrive at Shanghai in 
early November. 

Business in Manchuria is reported as 
paralyzed, with future outlook dependent 
upon the outcome of the Sino-Japanese 
settlement. With the exception of the 
South Manchuria and the Chinese Eastern 
Railway, all railway traffic is interrupted, 
and discontinued entirely on some lines. 

Shipments of this year’s crop of soya 
beans arriving at Dairen are reported ex- 
cellent quality, but, while prices are ap- 
parently favorable, world markets seem 
not interested. 

Dairen’s aggregate imports during the 
first eight months of the year were 40 
per cent beiow those of the similar period 
of last year, with imports from the United 
States about one-fifth of one year ago. 
Exports in the current period were eap- 
proximately 25 per cent below last year. 

A slightly smaller seeding of the new 
Winter wheat crop in North China is re- 
ported, with flood waters in some sections 
ir northern Kiangsu Province preventing 
Fall seeding. 

Tobacco Crop Shows Increase 

Latest reports indicate that this year’s 
crop of fiue-cured tobacco will total 
slightly over 100,000,000 pounds, which is 
sbout 20 per cent greater than last year's 
crop. Production in Shantung Province is 
estimated at 50,000,000 pounds. 

Shantung’s peanut crop is reported 10} 
per cent larger than last year. 

Because of boycott activities, no Korean | 
or Japanese apples are expected to reach} 
Shanghai this Winter. The Swatow 
orange crop and the Foochow tangerine 
crops are reported slightly larger than 
those of the preceding year. 

Shanghai general trade experienced a} 
lessening of the boycott situation during 
October, but agitation is intense at pres- 
ent. Only a small amount of cargo is| 
being shipped to Shanghai or to up-river | 
ports on Japanese steamers, and local im- | 
porters are urging shippers abroad not | 
to ship on Japanese steamers for fear 
that local stevedores may boycott such 
shipments. 

As a result of unsettled administrative 
problems money was tight during October 
among Chinese banks. Chinese depositors 
withdrew large amounts from Chinese 
banks, and deposits in foreign banks are | 
increasing. There is a good demand for 
money to finance imports of American 
and Indian cotton. 

Building activities in Shanghai continue 
unabated, although permits decreased 
‘lightly during September. Several large 
trojects are awaiting the strengthening 
of silver. Rental rates on all stores are 
rising gradually, with all space in offices 
and warehouses. located in the foreign 
concession areas well occupied. 








Colonel Lindbergh Named 
To Aeronautics Advisory 


President Hoover on Nov. 6 announced 
the appointment of Col. Charles A. Lind- 
bergh to be a member of the National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics. | 


available at the Bureau follows: 


The recent sale of 9,515 fur-seal skins, - ; 
o| Which were taken in the 1930-31 season, | V@-, “contributed immeasurably not alone 
the|to the success of the celebration, but to 


yielded approximately $150,000 to 
Government and the sealing company. 
Averaging $17.01 per skin, 5,535 dyed black 


skins averaged $15.02. The price of black 


skins has declined 10.5 per cent since 1930 


and the price of brown skins 9.2 per cent. 

The Pribilof herd is made of 358,642 
cows, a like number of pups, 178,036 year- 
ling and 2-year-old females, 11,121 harem 
and idle bulls, and 220,641 males of all 
other classes. 


Vocational Training 
Held First Need of 
Labor Adjustment 


Industrial Plants as Well as 
Schools Required in Work 
To Refit Unemployed, 
Says Dr. J. C. Wright 


BIsMaRCK, N. Dak., Nov. 6. 

Vocational education has the respon- 
sibility of retraining workers out of 
employment because of technological 
changes in industry, Dr. J. C. Wright, 
Director of the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education, asserted here today in 
an address before the North Dakota Edu- 
cational Association. 

Dr. Wright further stated that voca- 
tional education must anticipate tech- 
nological changes and prepare workers 
to meet skillfully future industrial in 
novations. An authorized summary o 
the address follows in full text: 


Must Begin Anew 


f 


Vocational education must assume re- | 
with Japan outlawing war, we ought to/| sponsibility for insuring the welfare of | 


labor to the full extent that training for 
new employments is required to bring 
our workers into adjustment with new in- 
dustrial needs. The man or woman who 
is thrown out of a job through tech- 
nological changes in industry is in much 
the same position as the boy or girl who 
has not yet entered upon employment. 

Practically, therefore, they are without 
training for any job which society wants 
done. They are in need of what may be 
termed “conversion training,” that is, 
training for some other occupation closely 
related to the one from which they have 
been displaced. 
such persons to reestablish themselves as 
wage earners as quickly as possible the 
educational program provided for them 
should be specific and vocational in char- 
cater. 

Plants Needed For Schools 


In some instances those who are out 
of a job as a result of technological 
changes, must be given the necessary re- 
training in industrial plants rather than 
in vocational high schools, since 
school can not always afford to install 
the equipment necessary for specialized 
training. When classes are held in an 
industrial plant it is possible to secure 
the assistance of an instructor from the 
local vocational education staff in or- 


| Sanizing the program and giving the in- 
; Struction. 


Where the equipment required 
is not elaborate, a school can give some 
training or make arrangements to have 
it given in a local plant. 

One-half of the workers unemployed to- 
day, Dr. Wright told his hearers, are, ac- 
cording to United States Census figures 
under 35 years of age, 55 per cent are be 
tween the ages of 35 and 54, and only 15 
per cent fall in the group over 55 years 
old. Interpreted in another way this 
means that the age grouping of the unem- 


ployed is particularly favorable for realiz-| 


ing some of our educational ideals. 
Educational Chance for Some. 


We know that many of those unem- 
ployed today have cherished ambitions to 
continue their education at some favorable 
opportunity. While unemployment is un- 
questionably an appalling evil, it will not 
be an unmixed one if our schools provide 
opportunities for ambitious workers to ful- 
fill their ambitions. 
percentage the unemployed are not too 
old to learn. Many of them are still of 
the generally accepted school ages, and 
these younger unemployed workers have 
a relatively long life expectancy. If 
the schools function as they should, in 
pro'ding a youth of, say, 20 years of age 
with needed general or vocational edu- 
cation, society will continue year after 
year to reap the benefits of his improved 
citizenship and economic activity over a 
period of 30 or 40, or even 50 years. Our 
job as educators is to find out what these 
workers need, and give it to them. In 
this way the evil of unemployment may 


Because of the need of | 


the 


Except for a small | 


recent sesquicerttennial celebration of the 
| surrender of Lord Cornwallis at Yorktown, 


the maintenance of the time honored 
friendship between France and the United 
States, the Secretary of State, Henry L. 
| Stimson, saiti in a letter to Marshal Petain, 
who headed the Mission, made _ public 
Nov. 6 at the Department of State. The 
letter was in reply to one from Marshal 
Petain expressing the gratitude of the 
Frerch Mission for its reception by the 
United States Government. 


Marshal Petain’s Letter 


The letter from Marshal Petain to Sec- 
retary Stimson, dated at Newport, Oct. 28, 
follows in full text: 

“To His Excellency, The Secretary of 
State, Washington. | 

| “At the moment when the delegation 

sent by the Government of the French 

Republic to the Yorktown celebration is 

leaving American soil, it is for me a very 

agreeable duty to request that you will be 
good enough to express to President 

Hoover the deep gratitude and the re-| 

spectful devotion of the French Mission | 

and of its chief. The welcome the Presi- | 
dent was good enough to give us will 
touch the hearts, not only of those who | 
enjoyed the most ample and generous hos- | 
pitality of America, but of all French-| 
men. | 

“My gratitude also goes out, Mr. Sec- | 
retary of State, to you who brought our 
Mission into such high relief during its 
visit, and to those among your colleagues 

| detailed with us, whose tact, helpful- | 
ness, and good fellowship I particularly 
appreciated. 

Admired Order | 

“The model organization which char- | 
acterized the Sesquicentennial celebra- | 
tion, brought brilliant succéss. I admire | 
the order, the discipline, and the high | 
spirit of the Army, the Navy, the Avia- | 
tion Service, and the police, and I take 
| Pleasure in speaking of it. 

_ “The French delegation, proud of hav- | 
| ing been received by the Government of | 
the United States, happy to have thus 
come into contact with the American 
people, will make every effort to main- 
|tain between the United States and 
| France the traditional friendship of which 
ls has just had so eloquent a demon- 

stration. t 

“I beg Your Excellency to accept the! 
| assurance which I offer you in its name 
and in my own, and to accept the ex- 
| pression of my most distinguished con- 
sideration.” 

Mr. Stimson’s Reply 

The telegram of Secretary of State 
— to Marshal Petain follows in full 
ext: 

Marshal Petain, on Board 8S. 8S. “La- 
fayette,” sailing Nov. 5, 1931, French Line 
| Piers, New York: 
| I have the honor to acknowledge on 
|the President’s behalf, as well as on 
my own, the receipt of your extremely 
| courteous letter from Newport of Oct. 28.) 
; The terms in which you are good enuugh | 
| to speak are both generous and moving. 
lI can only say that the presence amoag 
jus of the distinguished missicn headed | 
| by yourself, the responsiveness and genial- | 
ity with which you and each of your) 
| colleagues entered into the spirit of the| 
joccasion, the dignity with which your| 
|Government was represented, contributed 
immeasurably not alone to the success 
;0of the Yorktown celebration but to the) 
| maintenance of the time-honored friend- 
ship between France and the United 
States. 

In conveying to you the President's 
hearty thanks, together with my own)! 
and those of my associates in the Depart- 
ment of State, allow me to wish you 

}and those with you a quiet and restiul | 
| voyage. 


| j 
} 


| 


| 
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Bay State Would Spend | 
| $245,000 on Relief Work 


Boston, Mass., Nov, 6, | 

In @ special message to the Legislature, 
; which is meeting in special session, Gov.| 
| Joseph B. Ely yesterday recommended ap-| 
| propriations aggregating $245,000 for three | 
projects to aid in the relief of unemploy-, 
ment. 

He proposed the expenditure of $100,-| 
000 to continue mosquito control work $80,- 
000 for work in the woodlands of the’ 
metropolitan parks and $65,000 for the, 
removal of 75 to 100 abandoned hulks of 
ships along the waterfront of East Boston | 
and Chelsea Creek. 

Gov. Ely also asked the Legislature to| 
memoralize President Hoover, the Secre- 
tary of the Navy and Congress “to re-| 
frain from a step so disastrous to the) 
interests of Massachusetts” as the closing) 
|}of the Navy Yard at Charlestown. 


for hundreds of thousands of workers be 
|converted into a paid-up policy insuring | 
| good citizenship and eeonomic welfare for | 


| years to come. 
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President’s Day—(P 3--c 7). 
Prohibition—(P 3--c 6). 
Public Health—(P 8--c 3). 
Public Utilities—(P 1--e 7) 

(P 5--e 1, 2, 7) (P 7--e 1, 5). 
Radio—(P 6--c 3, 4). 
Railroads—(P 1--c 3) (P 6--¢ 7). 
Shipping—(P 3--c 2) (P 6--c¢ 1), 
Social Welfare—(P 2--c 3) (P 8--e 1). 
State Finance—(P 7--c 7) (P 8--¢ 1). 


State Legislation—(P 2--c 3) (P 3--e 3) 
(P 5--c 1). 


Tariff—(P 1--c 1). 
Taxation—(P 4--c 1, 4, 5, 7). 
Territories and Possessions—(P 2--c 2). 
Textile Industry—(P 3--¢ 3), 
Topical Survey—(P 8--e 3). 
Trade Practices—(P 5--c 6). 
Transportation—(P 1--e 3) 
(P 6--c 4, 7). 
Veterans—(P 2--c 4, 7). 
Wild Life—(P 8--e 1) 
Workmen's Compensa 


(P 2--c 7) 


tion—(P 5--c 2). 


The Barelas Bridge, which spans the Rio Grande from the edge of the City of Albuquerque to the Mexican 
shore, is the largest span across the river that divides the United States and Mexico. The new concrete bridge, 
which replaced an older steel structure, is 1,550 feet long, and connects with United States Highways 66 and 


85. The upper 


Batavia, N. Y., Site ‘Absence of Expert Advice Is Fo 


For New Veterans | 


Hospital Approved President’s Conference Declares Information Servic 


Federal Board, in Report to 
President, Declares Loca- 
tion to Be Center of Un- 
served Area 


The Federal Board of Hospitalization 
has recommended to the President the ap- 
proval of a site near Batavia, N. Y., for the 
new veterans’ hospital for western New 
York, according to a resolution adopted 
by the Board and made public Nov. 6. 

The estimated veteran population with- 
in 40 miles of Batavia, according to the 
resolution, is greater than that found 
within a similar radius of any other city 
in the western part of the State and 
transportation connections are declared 
to be excellent. The resolution, which 
was made public by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, follows in full text: 


More Hospitals Authorized 


Whereas, Public No. 868, 7lst Congress, 
an act to authorize an appropriation to, 
provide additional hospital, domiciliary, 
and out-patient dispensary facilities for 
persons entitled to hospitaliziation under 
the World War Veterans’ Act of 1924, as 
amended, was approved March 4, 1931, 
and 7 

Whereas, authority for the expenditure 
of the funds authorized to be appropriated 
by the above-mentioned act is vested in 
the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, 
subject to the approval of the President, 
and 

Whereas, the Federal Board of Hospital- 
ization was created for the purpose of co- 
ordinating the separate hospitalization ac- 
tivities of the Federal Government and 
transmitting its recommendations to the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget for | 
consideration of the President, and F 

Whereas, the Administrator of Veterans 
Affairs has submitted to the Board the 
question of providing hospital facilities 
in western New York for veterans re- 
quiring treatment for general medical and 
surgical conditions, and 

Hearin&s Held by Board — 

Whereas, an — hearing on this ques- 
tion was held by the Board at which| 
Members of Congress and representatives 
from interested communities in western 
New York were given an opportunity to 
be heard, and ; 

Whereas, the Board has given careful} 
consideration to the briefs submitted by | 
the various localities interested in the} 
proposed hospital, to communications sub- 
mitted by Members of Congress, ex-service | 
organizations, et cetera, and to studies 
made by personnel of the Veterans Ad- 
ministration conversant with the hospital 
phase of veterans’ relief, and ; 

Whereas, the Eoard has given consid- 
sideration to the report of the House Vet- | 
erans’ Affairs Committee and the discts- 
sion in regard to the location of a general) 
hospital in the vicinity of Buffalo which 
took place at the 71st session of the Con- 
gress, and | 

Whereas, the Board after a thorough 
study of this matter is convinced that a 
need exists in western New York for ad- 
ditional Government hospital facilities of 
the general type, and 

Other Sites Rejected 

Whereas, the Board in line with its 
policy of recommending the centralization 
of hospital activities within a State has | 
given consideration to providing additional | 
beds at existing institutions in the same} 
general area and has concluded that such | 
arrangement is neither feasible nor desir- 
able due to the difference in type be- 
tween existing and the proposed tacility, 
and 

Whereas, it has been determined that 
the proposed hospital by reason of ex- 
isting and authorized Government facili- | 
ties in adjacent States will be required 
to serve primarily western New York, in| 
which area there is_ sufficient veteran | 
population to justify the’ acquisition of | 
new hospital facilities of the general | 
type without regard to the potential load | 
in adjoining States, and 

Whereas, the Board has found that the | 
greatest concentration of the veteran pop- 
ulation in western New York is in the 
area embraced by the counties of Niagara, | 
Erie, Orleans, Genessee, Wyoming, Mon- 
roe and Livingston. which collectively 
have approximately 45 per cent of the to- | 
tal population of the 31 counties consid- 
ered by the Veterans’ Administration to 
be in western New York, and 

Centrally Located 

Whereas, the Board has determined that 
the approximate center of the above de- 
scribed area is in Genessee County, near | 
the City of Batavia which in 1930 had a 
population of 17,375, and which inci-! 
dentally is about equi-distant between | 
Buffalo and Rochester, the two largest 
cities in western New York, and 

Whereas, the Board has further deter- 
mined that the estimated veteran popu- | 
lation within a radius of 40 miles of said 
city is greater than that found within a 
similar area of any other city in western 
New York, and 

Whereas, the Board has ascertained that 
both Batavia and the principal cities in 
the area of which it is the center have 
excellent rail and bus connections and 
are generally accessible by improved 
roads to all parts of western New York, 
therefore be it 

Resolved, that the Federal Board of | 
Hospitalization recommends to the Presi- 
dent that he approve a new veterans’ 
| hospital of the general type for western 
New York, and that the Administrator 
of Veterans’ Affairs be authorized to pro- 
ceed with the selection of a suitable site 
within an area described by a circle with 
a 40-mile radius with the center of such 
circle at Batavia. N. Y.. with authority 
to inspect such sites as may be submitted, 
;and be it 

Further resolved, that the Administra- 
\tor of Veterans’ Affairs will report back 
to the Federal Board of Hospitalization for 
| final approval of the site selected and the 
| final negotiations connected therewith. 





| America belongs in the category of dis- 
| interested service. 


| has not been available to give. 


}of rural living. 


| papers, 


To Retard Bette 


icture and that at the lower left show the bridge before the removal of the steel structure 
of the old bridge; on the lower right is seen the bridge floor with its concrete roadway for motor traffic. 
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(Continued from Page 1.] 


concerns itself with certain problems only. 
A man may get good advice on the financ- 
ing of his home but has no one to turn 
to for help on its furnishing;.or he may 
get sound advice on the construction ma- 
terials most suitable for his purpose but} 
has to trust to luck on the choice of a 
home site. | 


Recommendations Prepared 

Existing intormation services, the com- 
mittee’s survey shows, fall into two cate- 
gories—those serving a commercial inter- 
est, and those definitely disinterested. 
Advice given by real estate groups and 
ccoking classes maintained by public util- 
ities illustrate the former; the work of 
Government, schools, libraries, and such 
special organizations as Better Homes in 


| 
| 
| 


The committee found | 


the disinterested services to be much | 
the most numerous and influential. For) 
example the Federal Government, through | 
the Departments of Agriculture, Com- 
merce, the Interior, and Labor, was found 
to be collecting and disseminating infor- 
mation on every phase of the housing 
problem to be touched upon by the Presi- 
dent’s Conference. 

The Committee on Home Information 
Services, which includes 29 authorities 
on the subject appointed by the Presi- 
dent, has spent many months in listing 
and evaluating existing services with a 
view to determining what needs to be 
done to give the home builder and maker 
more and better information. It has pre- 
pared a series of recommendations for 
presentation to the President's Confer- 
ence. 

Accurate Data Predicted 

“Hitherto,” Miss Chase sors, “it has 
been difficult if not impossible to organize 
a home information service which could} 
authoritatively advise on all the prob- 
lems that arise because the information 
The facts 
and expert opinions concentrated on the 
whole subject by the President's Confer- | 
ence will for the first time supply us 
with the information and with sound 
principles upon which to organize an art 
and science of home building and home 
making.” 

The committee is one of 31 appointed 
by the President to study all aspects of | 
the housing problem in the United States. 
The President's Conference on Home 
Building and Home Ownership, which 
will meet in Washington Dec. 2 to 5, has 
been organized under the joint chairman- 
ship of Secretary Lamont, of the De- 


Education Week to Focus 
Attention on Economics 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
vestment in public school property, the 
annual salaries of teachers amounting to 
over $1,165,000,000, the capital outlay for 
miscellaneous supplies amounting to over 
$400,000,000, and the place education oc- 
cupies from an economic point of view 
compared with the other major activities 
of the American people. 

Health Talks Over Radio 

Special attention will be given+speakers 
over the radio and teachers planning 
school week programs throughout the 
United States on Nov. 10, to the part 
schools are playing in promoting child 
health and protection. Here, the schools 
are carrying forward the program sug- 
gested by the White House Conference on 
Child Health and Protection and consid- 
erable attention will be given to the Chil- 
dren’s Charter. | 

As usual, attention will be given to citi- 
zenship and loyalty to law, but special 
emphasis will be given to the improvement 
The latter topic will be 
discussed in programs scheduled for Nov. 
12. The significance of education to adults 
also will be the special topic for another 
day. The relationship of education to 


| character and high ideals of home life will 


be still another topic. 

During American education week, people 
of the entire Nation are expected to focus 
their attention on the schools. News- 
magazines, pulpits, radio broad- 
casting stations—in short, every medium 
ef expression—have arranged to partici- 
pate. 

Participation en Increase 

Each year the number of schools and| 
citizens who participate increases. In 1930, 
when the week was celebrated, more than 
487,000 people in New York City alone | 
visited the school. In Philadelphia 50,000 | 
parents visited the schools. These statis- 
tics are indicative of the interest which | 
was manifested in scores of cities. | 

Special attention this year is given to| 
the economic aspect of education. This is 
in keeping with the national movement to) 
keep boys and girls in school as long as 
possible so that the unemployment situa- | 
tion will not be more aggravated. Educa-| 
tors will show how education increases 
and refines human wants, how it subse- 
quentlity improves taste and increases the| 
demands for,more products. Speakers will 
discuss how schools help students select oc- 
cupations for which they are best fitted | 
and how they are trained for vocations | 
to which they are adapted. This will be| 
followed by an examination of the stabiliz- | 
ing influence of education to the whole} 
political and social fabric of the Nation. | 

This year, the Office of Education is 
sponsoring a program through Dr. Am- 
brose Caliver devoted particularly to Ne- 
gro education. A radio broadcast will be 
given at which time Dr. Julius Klein, As- 
sistant Secretary of Commerce, will de- 


| liver the main address. | 


| man’s 


partment of Commerce, and of Secretary 
Wilbur, of the Department of the In- 
terior. Dr. John M. Gries is the Execu- 
tive Secretary. 


Members of Committee 


The members of the Committee on 
Home Information Services, their affilia- 
tions and the cities’ they represent are: 


Miss Pear! Chase, Chairman, Director, Com- 
munity Arts Association, Santa Barbara, Calif. 

L. R. Alderman, Chief, Service Division, 
Qffice of Education, Department of the In- 
terior, Washington, D. C. 

Miss Helen Atwater, Editor, Journal of Home 
Economics, Washington, D. C. 

Mrs. Ora Hart Avery, State Supervisor, Home 
Economies Education, Richmond, Va. 


Dwight James Baum, Architect, New York. 


Laurence Vat! Coleman, Secretary. Ameri- 
- Association of Museums, Washington, 
F. Stuart Fitzpatrick, Manager, Civic De- 
velopment Department, United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 


Miss Grace E. Frysinger, Senior Home Econo- 


mist, Extension Service, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
Henry W. Gilbertson, Extension Agricultur- 
ist, Extension Service, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
Miss Blanche Halbert, Research Director, 
Better Homes in America, Washington. D. C. 
Mrs. Ida S. Harrington, Executive Director, 
American Homemakers, Inc., Providence, R. 


of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

Robert T. Jones,. Technical Director, The 
Architects’ Small House Service Bureau, Inc., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

H. Roy Kelley, Architect. Los Angeles, Calif. 

Mrs. Blanche Clark Lewton, Field Repre- | 
sentative. Better Homes in America, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Philip Lieber. President, American Savings 
Bldg. and Loan Institute. Shreveport, La. | 

Bleecker Marquette, Executive Secretary, | 
Better Housing League, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Miss Julia Wright Merrill, Exeeutive Assist- 
ant, Library Extension Board, American Li- 
brary Association, Chicago, III. 

William Stanley Parker, President, Archi- 
tect's Small House Service Bureau, Boston, | 
Mass. 

Mrs. Mary Swain Routzahn, Associate Di- 
rector. Department of Surveys and Exhibits, 
New York. 

Mrs. Horace A. Skilton, Director, Boston 
Home Information Center, Boston, Mass. 

Dr. C. B. Smith, Chief, Office of Cooperative | 
Extension Work, Extension Service, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington. D. C 

Mrs. R. H. Smith, Executive Secretary, Wo- 

é Community Council of Minneapolis, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Mrs. James J. Storrow, President, American 
Homemakers, Inc., Lincoln, Mass. | 

Miss Georgia Watkins, Director of Rochester | 
Home Bureau, Rochester Chamber of Com- 
merce, Rochester, N. Y¥ 

Mrs. Mary Schenck Woolman, Lecturer, Co- 
lumbia University, New York. 

John M. Wyman, Associate Editor, 
can Building Association News, 
Ohio 

Marion Hall, Secretary. 


Ameri- 
Cincinnati, 


f certain activities of the Veterans’ Ade 
ministration has been approved in prin- 
ciple as a result of proposals made at 
the recent conference of field managers, 
Gen.\Frank T. Hines, Administrator of 
Veteran:’ Affairs, announced Nov. 6. 

A decentralization program, however, 
the Administrator declared, must be 
worked out carefully in order not to jeop- 
ardize the efficiency of the services per- 
formed and therefore the policy of de- 
centralization will be effected gradually 
; 88 conditions permit. General Hines’ an- 
|houncement follows in fuil text: 


| 
Developed at Conference 
| Gen. Frank T. Hines, Administrator of 


| Veterans’ Affairs, today announced that? 


in accordance with the discussion devel- 
oped at the recent conference of Regional 
Managers of the Veterans’ Administration 


had been given to the proposal that there 
be a further decentralization to field of- 
fices of certain activities now performed 
| in Central Office at Washington, including 
especially the adjudication of claims for 
| benefits due dependents or other bene- 
| ficiaries upon the death of the veteran. 


| It was, however, stressed that such a 
decentralization program must be worked 
| Out carefully in order tha. the process of 
relief might not be retarded or interrupted, 
and the order of decentralization would be 
| in keeping with the relative complexity 
|Of adjudication in the several types of 
claims involved. Generally speaking, these 
claims involve payment to beneficiaries of 
| adjusted service certificates, death com- 
| pensation, and insurance. 


Tax on Central Office 


Instructions have been issued that the 
procedure of decentralization be most 
carefully studied and that the work be 
| decentralized only in keeping with the 
| ability of the field offices to absorb it. 
|General Hines stressed that all offices of 
| the Veterans’ Administration at this time 
are under a heavy load due to the many 
claims continuously being received, and 
no purpose could be served in the decen- 
tralization of activities further to the field 
until not only were the field offices in a 
position to handle new work, bu. also that 
jthat work to be decentralized be in a 
proper conditian in Washington to permit 
| its decentralization. 


| _In the light of the foregoing immediate 
| decentralization is not proposed, and the 
| policy of decentralization will be applied 
| gradually and in keeping with the condi- 
| tion of work. 


| a 
«| All Types of Transport 
Joseph W. Hiscox, Chief, Office of Exhibits. | 
| Extension Service., United States Department 


Used in Stocking Fish 


Packhorses, trucks and railroads are 
used by the Bureau of Fisheries to supply 
| the 12,000 to 15,000 requests each year for 
| fish to stock streams, according to infor- 
mation made available Nov. 6 by the Bu- 
| reau. 

Four railroad cars especially equipped 
for the transportation of fish are main- 


| tained by the Bureau, and these cars last 


year travelled approximately 129,000 miles; 
special messengers journeyed over an ad- 
ditional 410,000 miles, using whatever con- 
veyance fitted the occasion, according to 
the information. Additional information 


| made available at the Bureau follows: 


The distribution facilities will have to 


| shoulder an additional burden when the 


Bureau completes its 30 new breeding sta- 


‘ 


tions and enlarges its output of fish for ¢ 
The fact that passen- a 


stocking purposes. 
ger trains generally no longer make so 
many local stops also makes the work 
more difficult. 


Each carload of fingerling fish which is 
dispatched is accompanied by a captain 
and a number of messengers sufficient to 
carry the several allotments from the 
trunk line to their final destinations. The 
crew must attend to the switching of the 
car, watch the temperature of the fish and 


see that the shipments are delivered. 
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Urged to Sustain — 
Purchasing Power 


System Would Compel Effi- 
ciency in Business and In- 
dustry, Edward A. Filene 
Tells Senate Committee 


{Continued from Page 1.] 

ject. All the evidence I get shows there, 
is a very definite feeling of resentment not 
only among the unemployed but also) 
among the mass of people who have lost 
their savings through speculation. This 
resentment is going to take the shape of 
more radical legislation than we have had 
for a very long time. 

“While I do not think the movement! 
can be checked, it can be made a benefi- | 
cent one if the form of insurance weost 
adapted to the form or organization and 
administration of production and dis- | 
tribution so as to make our selfish in-| 
terests see that this insurance becomes 
less and less burdensome.” 


Plan Recommended 


® Mr. Filene recommended a plan which 
would permit employers to insure their 
workers through the States or through 
plans set up by themselves. Many com- 
panies would prefer to handle the insur- 
ance themselves and would find that it 
would pay them better to keep their men 
at work, he said. Strengthening private 
insurance would eventually make the need 
for government insurance disappear, he 
added. : 

While conceding that insurance benefits 
would be payable for only a limited period 
of time, Mr. Filene asserted that, after 
that period expired, the unemployed still 
should be furnished assistance by the 
Federal Government, the necessary funds 
to be raised by taxing those who are 
able to bear the burden. There is no as- 
surance that private funds will be “suffi- 
cient to do the job” he said. 

Government contributions would be 
necessary at the inception of the insur- 
ance plan, Mr. Filene said, but as time 
goes on they should gradually be elimi- 
nated, because business will become more 
efficient and unemployment will be re- 
duced. 

When Senator Hebert (Rep.), of Rhode 
Island, chairman of the committee asked 
whether Congress could pass a law af- 
fecting intrastate workers, Mr. Filene re- 
plied that he would not attempt to an- 
swer this question of constitutional law, 
but he did urge that the Federal Gov- 
ernment do everything within its power 
to bring about the universal adoption of 
unemployment insurance. All 
should be covered, he said. In this state- 
ment he was supported by Senator Wag- 
ner (Dem.), of New York. 

Elimination of Waste 

Senator Glenn ‘(Rep.), of Illinois, asked 
whether there would not be a tendency 
for governmental contributions to in- 
crease rather than decrease as suggested 
by the witness. Mr. Filene said that 
would be true ordinarily, but the results 
to be achieved under his plan would bring 
better business through the elimination 
of waste and the demand for Government 
aid would eventually cease. 

He predicted that the country will 
work out of the present situation “to a 
greater prosperity than we have ever 
known, but it will take longer than we 
first thought because of wage reductions.” 

Mr. Filene said he regarded the sta- 
bilization plan of Gerard Swope, presi- 
dent of the General Electric Co., “a great 
step forward” except for that section of it 
dealing with the stabiliziation of prices 
by trade associations. He expressed the 
fear that prices would be fixed at a level 
which would enable the most inefficient 
producer in an industry to make a profit. 
Mr. Filene added, however, that he may 
be misinterpreting wnat Mr. Swope meant. 

Professor Slichter’s Views 

Industry is admitting that unemploy- 
ment is an industrial responsibility, Pro- 

fessor Slichter said, but seems to be doing 
At present, he said, un- 
employment reserve funds protect about 
250,000 workers, or about 1 per cent of the 
total. 

“As long as the community rather than 
industry bears the cost, we are virtually 
subsidizing unemployment,” he asserted. 
“We are saying to industry that you can 
hire and fire as you sre fit and the com- 
munity will bear the cost. To the econ- 
omist this is not sound cost accounting. 
The cost should be included directly in 
the expense of making goods.” 

Prof. Slichter said that in*his opinion 
the business cycle will eventually be con- 
quered but progress will be slow and that 
in another ten years, or about 1940, we 
must expect another depression. 

“It is common sense to get ready for 
the next depression now,” he stated. “If 
we can enter it fortified with large re- 
serves, we can prevent a large amount of 
suffering, demoralization, breaking up of 
homes, illness and even deaiths. We must 
not delay too long as we shall have only 
six or seven years to build up reserves.” 


One Plan Suggested 

While opposed to government insurance 
in the sense that the Government makes 
direct contributions, he said he favored 
legislation by the States to compel all in- 
dustry to set up reserve funds for em- 
ployes. As a stimulus, he would have 
half of the contributions of a corporation 
deducted from the amount of Federal in- 
come tax payable by it. This would re- 
duce the competitive disadvantage which 
would be imposed upon concerns which 
establish reserve funds voluntarily prior 
to the enactment of legislation, he said. 


workers | 





Cited for Services 


in 


Surveying Route 
of Nicaragua Canal 


| 


LT. COL. DAN I. SULTAN 


Lieut. Col. Sultan 
Decorated for Work 
On New Canal Route 


Relief to Nicaraguan People 
After Earthquake of Last 
March Also Mentioned in 
Army Citation 


An Oak Leaf Cluster, to be attached to 
his Distinguished Service Medal, has just | 
been awarded to Lt. Col. Dar i. Sultan, ' 
Engineer Corps, U. S. A., for “exception- 
ally meritorious and distinguished serv- 
ices.” While serving as commanding offi- 
cer of Army troops in Nicaragua, he con- 
ducted an investigation and survey of the 
proposed Nicaragua route for an inter- 
oceanic canal. 

In announcing the award, the Depart- 
ment of War issued a statement, which 
continues in full text: 

The Oak Leaf Cluster indicates that 
Lieutenant Colonel Sultan has rendered 
services worthy of a second award of the 
Distinguished Service Medal, but the law 
authorizing this decoration prohibits any 
person peing given two medals. The Oak 
Leaf Cluster, therefore represents the 
award of the Distinguished Service Medal 
the second time. The citation accompany- 
ing the award reads as follows 

“Daniel I. Sultan, Lieutenant Colonel, 
Corps of Engineers, United States Army. 
For exceptionally meritorious and distin- 
guished services. While serving as Com- 
manding Officer of United States Army 
Troops in Nicaragua, Colonel Sultan con- 
ducted an investigation of the interoceanic 
canal route with efficiencVY and maintained 
high morale among his troops under con- 
ditions of unusual hardship and difficulty. 
By his tact and diplomacy in handling in- 
tricate problems he maintained cordial 
relations with the people of Nicaragua. 
Following the disastrous earthquake in 
Nicaragua in March, 1931, Colonel Sultan, 
by his prompt and effective relief work, 
evoked the appreciation and gratitude of 
the afflicted people. In the performance 
of these duties, he demonstrated marked 
ability, sound judgment and untiring zeal 
in a position of great responsibility, 
thereby rendering services of great value 
to his Government.” 

Col. Sultan was originally awarded the 
Distinguished Service Medal for his splen- 
did judgment and sound policies initiated 
by him while chief of the personnel sec- 
tion in the office of the executive assistant 
te the Chief of Staff of the Army during | 
the World War | 

He was born in Oxford, Miss., and en- 
tered the Military Academy from that 
State. Col. Sultan is at present on duty 
in the Office of the Chief of Engineers, 
Washington, D.C 


Inquiry Continues 
On Navy League 


Report of Special Committee 
Expected by Nov. 7 

Sessions of the special committee ap- 
pointed by President Hoover to inquire 
into recent public statements by William 
Howard Gardiner, president of the Navy | 
League of the United States, were con- 
tinued Nov. 6 with the possibility of a re- 
port later in the evening or on Nov. 7, | 
it was stated orally on behalf of the com- 
mittee during the hearing. 

The committee began its sessions Nov. 


+5 with an organization meeting at which 


John Hays Hammond, a member of the 
Navy League, was named chairman A 
study of documentary evidence concern- 
ing facts referred to in Mr. Gardiner’s, 
statement was begun at this meeting and 
was continued Nov. 6. 

Mr. Hammond stated orally that the 
Committee would meet again Nov. 7 to 
continue its study of documents and the 
drafting of the report to President Hoover. 


The amount of revenue to be derived from| The report, Mr. Hammond said, would be 


corporate income taxes would not nec- 


detailed in nature, relating itself item by | 


essarily be reduced because the rate could] item to the material in Mr. Gardiner’s 


be increased, he pointed out. 


Not Local Problem, He Says 

When asked by Chairman Hebert if sup- 
pervision should not be ieft to the States, 
Prof. Slichter said, “I don’t see why the 
Federal Government should confine its 
effort to hiring a few people to talk over 
the radio. To say this is a loca: problem 
is silly.” 


The witness favored State legislation 


which would make contributions by em-; 


bloyers compulsory, with optional contri- 
butions by employes to increase benefits. 
Part of the reserves should be segregated 
for cyclical unemployment, he said, or a 
long waiting period should be prescribed 
to prevent dissipation of the funds in 
periods of seasonal unemployment. The 
plan should also provide an incentive to 
employers to divide work among all em- 
ployes when there is insufficient work 
to keep all on full time, he said. 

Mr. Billikopf said that if all industries 
were putting 442 to 5 per cent of their 
pay rolls in reserve funds, one year’s re- 
serve would total nearly $2,500,000,000. He 
favored compulsory State legislation pat- 
terned after a bill before the Ohio Legis- 
lature this year. This provides for con- 
tributions by employers and employes 
with the cost of administration borne by 
the State. Reserves would be pooled for 
an entire industry. he said, instead of 
having separate administration for each 
company, as proposed by Prof. Slichter. 

The hearing was adjourned until Nov. 

@12 when sessions will be resumed either 
in Chicago or Washington, Senator Hebert 
announced.. Witnesses to be heard 
the future include a group of Chicago 
manufacturers, Matthew Woll of the 
Federation of Labor, P. Tecumseh Sher- 
man of New York, and Prof. Leo Wolman 
of Columbia University. 


in|} 


statement. 

Previous to the meeting Nov. 7 members 
of the Committee will study individually 
the documents on nand. It is hoped, Mr. 
Hammond said, to present a report to the 
Presizent the evening of Nov. 7. 





New Treasury Offering Sold 
At Two Per Cent Interest 


The latest offering of Treasury bills 
have been sold on the basis of about 2 per 
cent interest, according to an announce- 
ment Nov. 6 by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, Andrew W. Mellon, after open- 
ing bids for the issue of about $75,000,000. 
The offering brought in applications for 
more than $300,000,000, or four times the 
amount of the issue. 

The last previous issue which was for 
$60,000,000 was sold on the basis of 21/3 
per cent interest and the applications 
were in excess of five times the amount 
of the issue. The full text of the an- 
nouncement on the current issue fol- 
lows: 

Secretary of the Treasury Mellon -an- 
nounces that the tenders for $75,000,000, 
or thereabouts, of 91-day Treasury bills 
dated Nov. 9, 1931 and maturing Feb. 8, 
1932, which were offered on Nov. 2, were 
cponed at the Federal Reserve Banks 

ov. 6. 

The total amount opees for was $301,- 
633,000. The highest bid made was 99.550, 
equivalent to an interest rate of about 1.78 

er cent on an annual basis. The lowest 

id accepted was 99.458, equivalent to an 
interest rate of about 2.14 per cent on an 
annual basis. The total amount of bids 
accepted was $75,173,000. The average 
price of the Treasury bills to be issued is 
99.492 and the average rate on a bank 
discount basis is about 2 per cent. 








Expansion in British Textiles 


Expected to Aid Cotton Market 





Importance of China as Outlet for American 


Products Cited by Federal Specialist 





Increased activity in the British textile 
industry, drawing its essential raw mate- 
rial from the American cotton market, the | 
growth of importance of China as an out- 
let for American cotton, the “spectacular 
advance” in world wheat prices, and the 
possibility of a British tariff on farm prod- 
ucts are outstanding recent developments 
abroad affecting the American farmer, L. 
A. Wheeler, acting chief of the Foreign 
Service, Department of Agriculture, said 
Nov. 6 in an address through stations of 
the National Broadcasting Company. His 
address follows in full text: 

The most striking development in world 
agriculture during the last month has been 
the spectacular advance in world wheat 
prices. Many of you no doubt have no- 
ticed the emphasis that has been placed 
upon the withdrawal of Russia as a wheat 
exporter in connection with this price ad- 
vance. You will, therefore, doubtless be 
interested in hearing our latest news on 
the Russian grain situation. Throughout 
the Summer and early Fall our news on 
the Russian situation has indicated rela- 


tively poor conditions surrounding the pro- | ~ 


duction of the 1930 Russian crop. Latest | 
information tends to confirm this earlier | 
news, and it now appears certain that the 
Russian wheat crop for 1931 will be con- 
siderably under the large crop of last year, 

It is true that Russian wheat exports 
thus far this season have run ahead of 
those of the same period last year, but 
this has been due to the fact that the 
Winter wheat crop in southern Russia was 
a good one and this wheat moved rapidly 
into the export trade through Black Sea 
ports. Recently reports have been com- 
ing in to the effect that the Russian wheat 
shipments are falling off and that there 
has been a decided decrease in the char- 
tering of boats in the Black Sea trade. 
This tendency tends to confirm the in- 
formation with respect to generally poor 
wheat crop conditicns. 

But the Russian situation is not the 
only factor that has a bearing on world 
wheat prices. Let us see what the situ- 
ation is with respect to production in 
other parts of the world. Our latest in- 
formation indicates a production in the 
38 countries reporting to date for the 1931 
crop of 3,074,000,000 bushels, which is 4 
per cent less than the production in these 
countries last year. This figure does not 
include the production from Russia, for 
which we have no quantitative estimate; 
and it does not include figures for the 
southern hemisphere, for the crops are, 
for the most part, still subject to weather 
conditions. 


Short Crop Expected 
In Southern Hemisphere 


Upon the whole, weather conditions in 
Australia and Argentina seem to have been 
more than usually favorable up to the 
present time, and the yields per acre will 
probably be somewhat better than aver- 
age. On the other hand, it must be re- 
membered that the Australian wheat acre- 
age was reduced about 25 per cent and 
the Argentine acreage about 20 per cent 
So that even with better yields, it does 
not look as though the southern h®mis- 
phere will produce crops as large as those 
of 1930. The production of rye has a bear- 


ing on the wheat situation, and it is in-| 


teresting to note that rye production in 


the principal countries is now estimated at 


something around 18 per cent less than 
the production in 1930. This, of course, 
means that there will be considerably less 
rye to compete with wheat in European 
countries, where there is considerable 
alternate use of the two cereals 


Last month I discussed the departure 
of England from the gold standard as a 
significant factor affecting American agri- 
culture. We have now had another month 
to follow the significance of this impor- 
tant development. It should be under- 
stood first of all, of course, that the de- 
parture of England from the gold stand- 
ard and the consequent depreciation of 
the pound sterling by something like 20 
per cent makes it more difficult to sell 
agricultural products in England. This is 
true simply because English money is now 


worth less in terms of gold and also in 
terms of American money. 
The British elections of last week also 


have a bearing on American agriculture 
According to British observers, the re- 


sults of the elections point in the direc- | 


tion of a general tariff policy Great 
Britain has been the outstanding free 
trade country of the world. It has had 
some tariffs, mostly on certain manufac- 
tures such as automobiles; but, except 
for tobacco, there are few import duties 
on agricultural products. Whether any 
new tariffs that may be imposed will ap- 
ply to agricultural products, and to food- 
stuffs particularly, it is now impossible to 
predict. In any event, the British situ- 
ation deserves to be followed carefully, in 
view of the fact that Great Britain consti- 
tutes by far the largest foreign outlet for 
agricultural products exported from the 
United States. 


One aspect of the British situation of 
special interest to the American cotton 
grower is the recent increase in activity 
in the British textile industry. While cot- 
ton, as in the case of all other commod- 
ities, costs the British more in: terms of 
their depreciated currency than prior to 
the departure from the gold standard, 
nevertheless, it is a raw material which 
is indispensable to one of the most im- 
portant basic industries of Great Britain. 
The depreciation in British exchange 
makes it easier for Great Britain to sell 
in foreign markets in competition with 
other textile producing countries, and con- 
sequently the British industry has been 
getting more orders from abroad, espe- 
cially from China. The increaes in the 
orders from China is also, in part, a re- 
sult of the Chinese boycott on Japanese 
goods, incidental to the current military 
activities between Japan and China. 


China itself is becoming an increas- 


Governor of New Jersey 
Summons Special Session 


TRENTON, N. J., Nov. 6. 

The fourth special session of the New 
Jersey Legislature in 1921 will be called 
this month by Gov. Morgan F. Larson, he 
has announced. This session, he said, will 
be for the purpose of reapportioning the 
congressional districts on the basis of the 
1930 census, which gives New Jersey 14 
Representatives instead of 12. 





Massachusetts to Buy 
Flour at $3.34 Per.Barrel 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 6. 
Contracts for flour for State institutions 
at $3.34 per barrel, the lowest price within 
any other period for which records are 
available, have just been made by the 
Commission on Administration and Fi- 
nance, according to announcement by the 
chairman, Charles P. Howard. This price 
is compared with an average price of $4.67 
for the 1930-31 crop year, Mr. Howard 
| said. 


ingly important outlet for raw cotton. 
The growth in the textile industry of that 
country has been remarkable, especially 
when the unsettled conditions pvrevbiling 
during recent years are considered. Last 
year China took almost half a million bales 
of American cotton, the largest quantity 
on record. Imports for the year just 
started, 1931-32, are estimated by the trade 
at 750,000 to 1,000,000 bales. 


China as Outlet 


For Raw Cotton 


An increase in to’acco production is in 
prospect in British South Africa. A few 
years ago there was considerable discus- 
sion as to the possibilities of increased 
competition from this source for American 
tobacco on the British market. Thus far 
this competition has not been serious, so 
far as our cigarette tobacco is concerned. 
In spite of the preference in the British 
market of about 25 per cent for colonial 
tobacco, Great Britain did not absorb 
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and low prices discouraged tobacco pro- 
duction in the British African colonies. 
We have just received a report, however, 
from our representative in South Africa, 


stating that the acreage of tobacco, par- 
ticularly in Southern Rhodesia, is being 
increased. 


Test of Wine Brick Sales 
Planned in West Virginia 


CHARLESTON, W. Va., Nov. 6. 
A test cast to determine if wine bricks 
and grape concentrates mzey be sold 


Rhodesia is probably the most impor-| legally in West Virginia is planned by the 


tant potential competitor of American to- 
bacco’ in the British market. Tobacco 
prices are very low in Rhodesia, as they 
are also in the United States. Why, then, 
in the face of these low prices, are Rho- 
desian planters putting in more tobacco? 
Simply kecause it seems to them to be the 
only thing they can do. In the tobacco 
areas of Rhodesia one of the few alter- 
native activities is cattle raising, but 
there has been an outbreak of foot and 
mouth disease in Rhodesia, and an em- 
bargo has been placed against Rhodesian 
cattle and beef by its usual export mar- 
kets. Since the local market can absorb 
only relatively small quantities of beef, 
the farmer turns to tobacco. Much the 
same sort of situation exists in the Union 
of South Africa. 


In one tobacco area of tne Union a Sep- 
tember frost did such heavy damage to 
the wheat crop that farmers are now turn- 
ing to tobacco to recover their losses. In 
this same area the collapse of the cotton 


market is another reason why the tobacco} 


acreage is being increased this year. While 
this increase in tobacco production in 
South Africa may not be of great imme- 
diate importance to the American tobacco 
grower, it serves as an excellent example 
of the struggle of farmers throughout the 


the larger quantities of South African to-| world to make ends meet in these times 


bacco. 





The resultant piling up of stocks of world depression. 


* 


Paul Revere was 





a Silversmith, too 





| 
| Mr. Robson said that the department is 


State Prohibition Department, according | 
Luttrell | 


to an oral armnouncement 


by 
Robson, secretary. 


convinced that the sale of the bricks, with 


| “ ” , . 

a “warning” that if directions for their 
| use are not followed they will be con- 
| verted into wine, is illegal under the pro- 


hibition statutes. The question has not 
been decided by any State court and an 
opinion on the question has not been 
| given by the State Attorney General, he 
said. 

William G. Brown, State Prohibition 
| Commissioner, has issued orders to all 
deputy prohibition commissioners to ar- 
rest sellers of both the bricks and concen- 
trates, according to Mr. Robson. 





Illinois Highway Awards 
15 Millions for Month 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL., Nov. 6. 
All records will be broken by the Illi- 
nois Highway Department this month by 


awarding contracts aggregating $14,943,- 
765, the largest amount ever awarded in 


a single month, according to announce- | 


‘ment by the Department. 


One road letting has already been held 
this month, another is scheduled for Nov. 
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|}PRESIDENT'S DAY 


At the Executive Offices 


Nov. 6, 1931. 


10:30 a. m. to 12 m—The President 
met with his Cabinet. (Cabinet meet- 
ings are held regularly on Tuesday and 
Friday of each week.) 

12:15 ip. m.—Senator Shipstead 
(Farmer-Labor) of Minnesota, called to 
discuss proposed Federal barge line 
rates on cotton from Tennessee and Ar- 
kansas points to New Orleans, La. 


12:30 p. m.—Gerrish Gassaway, pres- 
ident of the National Association of 
Commercial Organization Secretaries, 
called. Subject of conference not an- 
nounced. 


4:15 p. m.—Clarence Spreit, corre- 
spondent of the New York Times at 
Geneva, Switzerland, called to discuss 
international affairs. 

4:30 p. m.—Senator Reed 
Pennsylvania, called. 
ference not announced. 

Remainder of Gay—Engaged with sec- 
retarial staff and in answering corre- 
spondence 








(Rep.), of 
Subject of con- 


12 and a third has just been announced 
for Nov. 30. The three lettings, it was 
stated, embrace 294 miles of paving, 90 


miles of grading and a number of bridge 
sections. 





OP ur REVERE made a midnight ride on Deacon Larkin’s horse, but that isn’t the 
only thing he is famous for. Lovers of antiques know him as one of the outstanding 
silversmiths in American history and most of his work is priceless today. His silverware 
is found in many a private and public collection and is noted for its exquisite beauty of 

| design and its expert workmanship. The versatile Revere did other things well, too. He 

was a caricaturist, an engraver, goldsmith, hardware merchant, and an owner of an iron 
and brass foundry. He made gunpowder, church bells, cannons, bolts, spikes and _ nails. 

He made the first national paper money and was the first American to smelt copper ore 

and refine it. 


The world of antiques and decorations is full of interesting characters as well as beautiful 


| 


| 
| 


| objects of art. Both are discussed and described authoritatively in the illustrated Antiques 
and Interior Decorations Pages which The Sun publishes every Saturday. Charles Messer 
Stow, the nationally known antiquarian, edits these pages and in addition to his own weekly 


articlesthey contain contributions from well-known authorities. They contain, also, sev- 


eral regular feature columns such as: The Quester, giving interesting side lights about 
rare things and old customs; Questions and Answers, where puzzled collectors may have 
their questions answered; Next Week's Auctions, telling where and when the auction sales 
will take place. 


Buy The Sun every Saturday and you'll get not only the news of the day, not only these 


| 





are informative and entertaining. 


Gentlemen: 


Use This Coupon 


Read it every week. 


The Sun, Subscription Department, New York City 








$$$ $$$, 


exceptfonal Antiques and Interior Decorations Pages, but several other special pages that 
You'll get a page of music news edited by William J. 
Henderson, a page of art news edited by Henry McBride, a page of garden news edited 
by Ellen Eddy Shaw, several pages of television and radio news, a book page, a boating 
page, a financial review of the week and the “It Happened This Week” feature which 
gives a short, lively summary of the world’s events in three brief columns. . . . You'll 
like the Saturday Sun. 


U. S. D. 


I am inclosing check for $1.50 for one year’s subscription to the Saturday 
Edition of The Sun, containing the Antiques and Interior Decorations Pages. 











| 
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| 





| The Newspaper of Distinction in its Readers, its News and its Advertising 


NEW YORK 
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Army and Navy 
Club Subject to 


‘Two Justices Dissent in Ruling 


Patent Claims 


On Building and Loan Receiver | Foy PDentifrices 


Federal Dues Tax Declare Common Pleas Tribunal Has Author-| Are Held Invalid 


ity to Appoint Receiver for Association 


Levy Payable Unless Pur- 
pose of Organization Is 
Not Social, and Social Ac- 
tivities Are Ineidental 


Army AND Navy CLuB oF AMERICA 
Vv. 
UnitTep STATES. 
Court of Claims of the United States. 
No. L-495. 

B. B. Pertus (FE. F. Corrapay and Cor- 
LADAY, McGarraGHy, Petrus & WALLACE 
with him on the brief), for plaintiff; 
Frep K. Dyar and Cnar.es B. Ruoo for 
defendant. 

Opinion of the Court 
Nov. 2, 1931 

GREEN, Judge, delivered the opinion of 
the court: ; 

The plaintiff in this case seeks to re-, 
cover $22,591.24 and interest thereon al- 
leged to have been wrongfully collected 
from it as taxes on club dues and initia- 
tion fees in the period from June 29, 1925, 
up to and including May 31, 1929. ; 

The evidence shows that the plaintiff is 
a club organization composed largely of 
Army and Navy officers, or those who 
have served in such capacity. The ob- 
jects of the club, as stated in its original | 
charter, have been “to encourage military 
and naval science and for the mutual 
benefit of its members by social inter- 
course with those who have served in the 
military and naval affairs of the United 
States or foreign governments.” 

The issue is largely one of fact, and/ 
the case is one which, under the ruling 
of the Supreme Court, the ultimate fact 
which controls the decision must be de- 
termined by this court. The = pjaintiff 
claims that it is not a social club and| 
therefore is not subject to the tax assessed | 
against it. The commissioner ruled other- 
wise, and the only question in the case 
is whether his ruling is correct under the 
facts shown by the evidence. 

Once Operated at Loss 

The evidence shows that the club has 
about 2,400 members and occupies a 12- 
story and basement clubhouse building in 
the city of New York of the value of 
approximately $550,000. It would take too 
much space to set out in the opinion the 
manner in which this building is equipped, 
which is described in Finding 7, and also 
in Finding 9. It is sufficient to say that 
it is the practice of the club to give nu- 
merous and varied entertainments. Be- 
sides this, lectures on military and pa- 
triotic topics have been given under the) 
auspices of the club. The club was op- 
erated at a loss in the years 1925 to 1929, 
and a deficit would have occurred had 
not funds been received from life and) 
founder members. It has no other rev- 
enue than that obtained from dues and 
initiation fees, payments made by organi- 
zations for using the rooms, and serving 
meals to its members. 

The purpose of the club and what it 
accomplishes are set out in Finding 14, 
from which it appears that it serves to 
enable military and naval men and men 
interested in military and naval matters 
to make social contacts and thereby nro- 
mote and aid the activities of the Army 
and Navy service and stimulate interest 
on the part of civilians in the welfare 
and development of the Army and Navy. 
Also, the club, through its members, en- 
courages military training and “prepared- 
ness,’ which is evidently one of its main 
puiposes. Preparedness is generally un- 
derstood to mean the possession on the 
part of this country of a larger and better | 
Army and Navy. 

. Purpose Not Social 

_It is contended on behalf of the plain- 

tif that the predominant purpose o1 the 
club is patriotic and professional and not 
social. This may be conceded, but this 
faci is not necessarily controlling. We 
think it quite clear that the numerous 
ana varied social features of the club 
show that they are a material part of 
its activities and not merely incidental 
to the patriotic work of the club which 
could be carried on without them. The! 
evidence shows that they are made an 
inducement to bring additional members 
into an organization that needs their 
financial aid in order to continue its ex- 
istence, and in this way have become an 
essential part of those elements which 
gO to determine whether or not a club 
is a social organization within the mean- 
ing of the law. 

It has been requested in the argument 
for the defendani that the court define 
the meaning o: the term, “social club,” 
but it ought to be obvious that no exact 
definition thereof can be given. If it had 
been possible to do so, the Treasury Reg- 
ulations would have defined it long be- 
fore this time. The word “social” itself 
has no exact definition. A faint and 
shadowy line separaies activities which 
are social trom tnose which are not, An- 
other feature that adds difficulty in these 
cases is that the mere tact that a club 
has some social aciivities does not neces- 
Sarily make it a social club within 
meaning of the law, tor no club can 
exisi without having something social in 
its nature and this must have been well 
understood by Congress. The only rule 
that can be laid down, as we think, is 
that if the predominant purpose of the 
Organization is not social and its social 
activities are merely incidcntal to the 
furtherance of this different and pre- 
dominant purpose then the club is not a 
social one within ihe meaning of the law. 
But both of these matters must exist 
in order to create an exemption from 
the tax. 

This case presents more than 
usual difficulties in the way of 
cision. It appears that the predominant 





purpose of the club was to further the; 
interests of the Army and Navy and to} 


advocate and create a public sentiment 
in favor of “preparedness.” Had the so- 
cial element been merely incidental to 
this purpose, the club would have been 
exempt trom the tax. But as we have 


already shown the social features became | 
an essential element of its activities for| 4 


the purpose of increasing its member- 
ship. aiding in its financial support, and 
thus helping to carry out its 
When the social features are 
and so used, we think they 
merely incidertal and the club 
to the tax. 

It follows that the petition 
Gismissed, and it is so ordered. 

WHALEY, Judge; Wi.iiams, Judge; Lirt- 
TLETON, Judge; and Booru, Chief Justice, 
concur. 


are not 
is subject 


must be 


Tariff Rulings Announced 
On Certain Imported Rugs 


New York, Nov. 6.—Two 
imporied rugs have been 
the United States Customs Court. Over- 
ruling a protest ‘No. 459630-G-11099) of 
S. J. Nicholas, of Los Angeles, the court 
concludes, in an opinion by Judge Brown, 
thea. certain imported rugs, wool 
value. machine woven, valued at over 
40 cenis per square foot, were properly 
sub‘ected to duty by the Government at 
60 per cent ad valorem, under paragraph 
111! of the Teriff Aci of 1930. The im- 
por.e: contended for duty atl 30 per cent 
ac velorem, under paragraph 1117 (ce), 
of the 1930 law. 

In the other ruling, sus.saining a pro- 
tes. ‘No. 472790-G-59939-30) of the Geo 
E. Mallinson Importing Company, Inc., 


com- 
osed of cotton and artificial silk, cot- 
on chief value, the cotton having a 
staple under 1l’sinches in length, were 
erroneously returned for duty by the 
Government collector at 40 per cent ad 
valorem, under paragraph 1117 of | 
Act of 1930. Judge Brown also writes 
the opinion in this case, applying duty 
at only 35 per cent ad valorem, under 
paragraph 921 of the present tariff law. 
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Two members of the Supreme Court 
of Ohio, Chief Justice Carrington T. 
Marshall and Judge Florance E., Alien, 
dissented from the majority conclu- 
sion, in the case of Bettman, Attorney 
General, etc., v. Franklin County Com- 
mon Pleas Court, etc., that a common 
pleas court does not have the au- 
thority to appoint a receiver for a 
building and loan association upon the 
application of @ member. Only the 
superintendent of building and loan 
associations may apply for the ap- 
pointment of a receiver for an insol- 
vent association, it was held. 

Chief Justice Marshall declares in 
his dissentina opinion that the riglit 
to appoint receivers belongs to the 
trial courts, and that they have exer- 
cised this right “from time imme- 
morial.” Any abuses in applications 
for receiverships, Judge Alien states, 
would not in her opinion be corrected 
“by confiding the exclusive power to 
apply for a receiver to a nonelective 
official.” 

(The majority opinion of the court 
was published in full tert in the issue 
of Nov. 6.) The dissenting opinions 
of Judge Allen and Chief Justice 
Marshall follow ir full tert: 

Auten, J., dissenting—I dissent from 
the judgment of the majority. If section 
687, General Code, expressly took from the 
court of common pleas jurisdiction in ac- 
counting sought by a creditor, and _ its 
power to appoint receivers in actions 


lagainst building and loan associations in 


acordance with the ordinary rules of 
equity, it would, in my judgment, be un- 
constitutional upon the ground that it de- 
the litigant of his constitutional 
right to resort to the courts. But the stat- 
ute contains no such provision. 

Abuses in applications for receivers may 
have grown up in recent years. Such 
abuses, 1f-they exist, will not be corrected 
by confiding the exclusive power to apply 
for a receiver to a non-elective official. 


| Whatever errors may occasionally be com- 
| mitted in 


a trial court there is always 
in a court proceeding opportunity for rec- 
ord and review. In the long run, this op- 
portunity protects the litigant infinitely 
more than a concentration of power in the 
executive which may at a particular time 
oi depression have its convenient aspects. 

MarsHALl, C. J., dissenting.—The facts 
are so fully stated in the majority opinion 
that they need not be repeated, except in 
so far as is necessary to present the mi- 
nority view. The facts which must be 
stressed are that Florence Dressel is not 
and never was a depositor in The Co- 
lumbian Building & Loan Company. She 
has never voluntarily had any contrac- 
relations with that company. She 
was a depositor in The National Savings 
& Loan Company, which company by tak- 
ing the necessary legal steps sold and 
transferred all of its assets amounting to 
approximately $2,250,000 to The Colum- 
bian Company, which company had as- 
sets of approximately 10 times that 
amount. 

Whereas by her voluntary action she 
became a creditor of the National Com- 
pany, it has been sought by involuntary 
processes to make her a creditor of the 
Columbian Company. This situation has 
never been accepted by her. The doc- 
trine of voluntary novation is well estad- 
lished in our jurisprudence, but this is 
believed to be the first time that it has 
ever been made to assume the phase of 
an involuntary and compulsory process. 
The doctrine of novation is based upon 


the theory that a new contract has been | 


in which there 
meeting of the 


made 
plete 


has been a 
minds. To 


com- 


Company has been dissolved and _ its 
charter surrendered. To make the situa- 


tion more distressing from a legal stand- | 
of | 


point she makes serious allegations 
fraud in the sale and transfer of the 
assets of the National Company to the 
Columbian Company. 


Extent of Accounting 
Asked by Plaintiff 


These facts and circumstances are the 
basis of her application for an accounting 
and a determination whether the assets 
Company may be ap- 
plied to the payment of the debts of the 
National Company. She has filed a suit 
in the Court of Common Pleas of Frank- 
lin County for this purpose. No principle 
of law has been pointed out and we 
know of none which denies her right to 
an accounting or which denies that the 
Court of Common Pleas of Franklin 
County does have jufisdiction of such 
a& cause. Unfortunately for her, in an 
excess of zeal she has asked for a receiver 
of all of the assets of the Columbian 
Company reputed to be in excess o: $25,- 
006,000 in order that she may have an 
accounting of assets which did not exceed 
$2,500,000. The opening statement of the 
majority opinion is significant: 

“The relator challenges the jurisdiction 
of the court of common pleas to hear 
the issue or matter with respect to the 
appointment of a receiver for The Colum- 
bian Building & Loan Company in the 
‘ase now pending in that court. She 
does not seek to restrain or limit the 


Journal of Proceedings 
In the Court of Claims 


Nov. 6, 1931 


Present: Fenton W. Booth, Chief Jus- 
tice; and William R. Green, Benjamin H. 
Littleton, Thomas S. Williams, and Rich- 
ard S. Whaley, Associate Judges. 


Argument concluded and case submitted: 
L-477, Consolidated Paper Co., by Mr. Jesse I. 
Miller for plaintiff and Mr. Assistant Attor- 
ney General Charles B. Rugg for defendant; 
plaintiff's supplemental reply brief filed in 
open court, 

Argued and submitted on 
Franco-American Construction 
lorace S. Whitman for plaintiff and 
ssistant Attorney General Charles B. Rugg 
for defendant; H-447, Vhe Anthony Company 
by Mr. George M. Wilmeth for plaintift and 
R. C. Williamson for defendan.; J-596, 
Lancaster Cotton Mills, by Mr. James C. Pea- 
cock tor plaintif! and Mr. J, Sheppard for 
defendant. 


Court adjourned from day to day 


merits 
Co.,, 


F-124, 


by Mr, 


H 


Journal of the Court of 


Customs and Patent Appeals: 


Noy. 6, 1931 
Present: Presiding Judge William 
Graham, and Associate Judges 
Bland, Charles S. Hatfield, Finis J. Gar- 
ret, and Irvine L. Lenroot. 
Customs 
No. 3419. M. Joveshof, 


States. Thumb tacks. 
j lation of counsel. 


J. 


et al. v. United 
Dismissed upon stipu- 


Patents 

No. 2795. Ex parte Joseph Dawe. 
ment in tractor wneel> Argued by E, Clark- 
son Seward, tor appellant, and by Howard 58 
Miller, for the Patent Otfice. 

No. 2796. Ex parte ‘thomas E. Murray 
provement in beiler construction 

) Anthony Using, tor appellant 
Howard 5. Miller, sor the Paceni 
No, 2802 Ex parte Thomas E 
Improvement in making axle 
gued by LD. Anthony Usina 
and by Howard 8S, Miller, 
Omce 

No. 2797. Ex parte Walter F. Staun 
provement in design for vextile fabrics Sub- 
mitted on briei by appellant, and argued by 
T. A. Hostetler, Solicitor for the Patent Office 

No. 2798. Ex parte Hugh Humphreys. Im- 
provement in wood-planing machine Argued 
by Frank E. Liverance Jr., for appellant, and 
by Howard S. Miller, for the Patent Office 

No, 2813. Ex parte Walker-Gordon Lab. Co 
| Trade mark representation of a substentially 
| Silver-colored cap on a milk bottle. Argued 
by E. Clarkson Seward, for anpellant. ane by 
''T. A. Hostetler, Solicitor for the Patent Office. 


Improve- 


Im- 
Argued by 
and = by 
Villce 
Murray Jr. 
housings Ar- 
for appellant 
for the Patent 


Im- 


make | 
our dilethma more hopeless, the National | 


| sense proper. 


Mr. . 


Oscar E.| 


| hearing and determination of any other 
issue presented in that case.” 

It must be borne in mind, and _ this 
court has emphatically stated that there 
can be no suit for a receiver alone. A 
receiver is only and always an incident 
to a suit in which some other and major 
relief is sought. The Attorney General 
now invokes the extraordinary writ of 
prohibition to prevent the court of com- 
mon pleas from granting incidental relief 
in a cause where he does not even claim 
that the court may not heat and de- 
termine the major issues. It is appar- 
ently assumed that the court of common 
pleas would appoint a recciver unless pre- 
vented from doing so by the decree of 
this court. This is a violent presumption. 
The prayer of the petition is that a re- 
ceiver be appointed for each of the de- 
fendant companies and that the plaintiff 
have such relief as she may be entitled 
;to in the premises. 

It would seem that there is no occasion 
for having a receiver in any case, and 

jthat the probable action of the court 
|; would be to appoint a master to deter- 
mine what assets were applicable to the 
debts of the National Company. A receiver 
can only be appointed in accordance with 
the rules and principles of equity and 
it is not easy to perceive any rules or 
principles which would justify the ap-+ 
pointment of a recciver, and it may there- 
fore be fairly assumed that the common 
pleas court would so decide. Any error 
of judgment on the part of the court 
could be quickly reviewed. 


Effect of Granting 
Prohibition Writ 


So far as we are advised no answer has 
been filed in the original suit of Mrs. 
Dressel, but this court has been asked 
to determine, and has in fact determined, 
upon the allegations of her petition, that 
the common pleas court is without juris- 
diction to proceed to determine her right | 
to incidental relief. The effect of this 
decision is that the extraordinary writ of 
prohibition may be employed to halt pro- 
ceedings in a cause over which the court 
has unquestioned jurisdiction in its es- 
sential facts, and to enjoin the court from 
granting certain incidental relief. We are 
of the opinion that the prohibition suit 
never should have been brought. 

The attorney gencral had already en- 
tered his appearance in the accounting 
suit. He should have demanded a hear- 
ing of the question of the receivership 
the same day the suit was filed and should 
have pressed that demand with all vigor. 
He should have had _ confidence that 
within a few hours the court would have 
reached a conclusion refusing to appoint 
a receiver and that that conclusion would 
have been supported by facts and reason 
which would have given confidence .to 
those who now lack confidence and which 
would have been a factor in reestablishing 
economic stability. It may be assumed 
that the officers of the Columbian Com- 
pany were honestly administering their 
irust and a showing of that fact could 
easily have been made within a few hours. 

There could be no better way of voicing 
those facts to the public than by an open 
hearing in a court of justice, so that 
creditors and stockholders alike could 
have had a demonstration of the futility 
of the receivership. If, on the other hand, 
there were good grounds for a receiver- 
ship, it is a short sighted policy which 
would deny a receivership in the face 
of a clear right thereto. The present so- 
cial and economic upheaval is due to 
lack of faith. The majority opinion states 
that there are 1,815,005 stockholders and 
1,142,017 depositors in building and loan 
associations in Ohio. Their fears could 
be allayed by a hearing and decision sup- 
ported by facts and reasons. 

Those fears will be enormously aug- 
mented by denying access to courts. The 
| majorily opinion discusses social and eco- 
nomic conditions, and this is in every 
An opinion which deals in 
nothing except cold logic and which fails 
to take into consideration human welfare 
and social well being, and which loses 
{sight of the economic interest to be af- 


fected, would deservedly meet with con-| 


demnation. But has not the majority 
} Opinion yawned at a gnat and swallowed 
| a camel? The doors of the courts have 
| been closed in the face of the depositors 
|and stockholders and they havé been told 
to go to the superintendent of building 
| and loan associations for relief. 


Responsibility on Judge 
‘Or State Officer 


A judicial ofMfcer, well trained for his 

| task, responsible directly to the people, his 
| title to his office dependent upon their 
suffrage, is not likely to yield to the per- 
‘suasions of a single depositor or stock- 
holder to the detriment of the multitude 
who are of a different opinion. His judg- 
{ment must be as sound and his oath of 
| Office as sacred as the appointee of the 
political department of the Government, 
It is assumed that the present superin- 
| tendent of building and_loan associations 
is an honest capable official, but I deny 
;} that he is more trustworthy or his ad- 
ministraticn more sound than that of a 
eommon pleas judge. 

If it is the personnel of the judgship 

that is under attack, that situation can 
| be remedied by an affidavit of bias. If 


|it is the office itself, it constitutes a ter-| 


rific indictment 
It ill becomes the highest court 
State to prohibit the trial 
the discharge of duties which have be- 
{longed to those courts from time imme- 
morial. 

Let us look at the matter from another 
angle. Must there be a restraint imposed 
upon the millions of depositors and stock- 

[holders of building and loan associations 
in this State? Are they to have no voice 
in the use of their money or the recovery 
of it after it has once been deposited in 
such an institution? 

' If only the superintendent of building 
and loan associations in this State may de- 
termine whether the stockholders and de- 
positors are entitled to assert their rights, 
or, more accurately speaking, whether 
they have any rights at all, then it must 
follow as a corollary to that proposition, 
that whenever the superintendent makes 
his determination, the courts must do his 
“bidding without question. The superin- 
tendent becomes a real dictator. Due 
process has become an empty and mean- 
ingless prrase. The alleged right of ju- 
dicial determination of controversies in 
this State is lost. The judicial branch 
of the Government has been submerged 
and swallowed up by the executive branch. 
Stockholders and depositors are not in 
the class to be restrained by force; on 
| the other hand, they are the thrifty por- 
; tion of our people who have laid aside 
j each week a portion of their earnings 
| against a rainy day, and they are not: likely 
| to waste their savings by a foolish resort 
|to wrecking the institutions which have 
protected those savings and paid them a 
high rate of interest. 


Character of Regulation 


For Associations Discussed 

They sre sane and law abiding citizens 
who will be responsive to facts and argu- 
ments, but rebellious against the exercise 
of arbitrary powe: No better evidence 
of their stability should be needed than 
the experience of the past year. Build- 
ing and loan associations everywhere in 
Ohio have been compelled to suspend pay- 
ments to depositors and to apply the so- 
called 60-day rule of withdrawals. And 
yet the deposiotrs have accepted the sit- 
uation, and resort to the courts has been 
almost unknown 

The petition for the writ of prohibition 
alleges that unless prohibtied by this 
court, the Court of Common Pleas will 
appoint a receiver. The common pleas 


of our judicial system. 


of this 
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‘Ruthrauff Patents for Den- 


tifrices Are Found Void) 
On Ground Novelty and 


| Utility Are Lacking 


WILMINGTON, DEL. 


Frep R. Hoover AND W. M. RUTHRAUFF 
Company 


v. 

Eckerb’s Cut RATE MepIcINne Co., INC. 
District Court, D. Delaware. 
Equity No. 696. 

DuerLt, DuNN & ANDERSON (CLIFFORD E. 
Dunn, Davin A. Woopcock and CHARLES 
F. Curtey of counsel), for plaintiffs; 
Henry R. 1saacs 
of counsel), for defendant. 


Opinion of the Court 
Oct. 21, 1931 


NreLps, District Judge—This is a suit| 


in equity brought by # red R. Hoover, as 
owner of the legal title to United States 
Letters Patent Nos. 1222144 and 1225362 
granted to William 
10, 1917, and May 8, 1917, respectively, 
upon applications filed Oct. 2, 1916, 
against Eckerd’s Cut Rate Medicine Co., 
Inc. Each patent is for a dentifrice. 
Pursuant to stipulation between’ the 
pariies, an order was entered making W. 
M. Ruthrauff Company, a party plain- 
tiff. It is the manufacturer and licensee, 
under these patents, of a tooth paste 
sold under the trade name of “Acident.” 
The bill contains the usual prayers for 
an injunction and an accounting of profits 
and damages. 

The defendant attacks plaintiffs’ title, 
contends that there is no patentable in- 
vention involved in either patent, that 
the patentee abandoned any inveniion 
which he might have had, and that, even 
if the patents are valid, defendant has 
not infringed either of them. 

Action of Dentrifice 

The principal constituent of the enamel 
of the teeth is tri-calcium or i 
calcium phosphate. It is soluble in hydro- 
chloric, acetic or lactic acid in the sense 
that it will combine with them to form 
mono-basic and di-basic calcium phos- 
phate, both of which are soluble calcium 
salts, acid in character. Mono-basic and 
di-basic calcium phosphates, when neu- 
tralized by an alkali, precipitate tri-basic 
calcium phosphate. 

There is evidence that nature hardens 
teeth through the action of saliva, and 


that calcium salts are abstracted from the | 


blood stream and secreted by the three 
glands of the mouth into the saliva. 
Saliva is sometimes alkaline and some- 
times acid, the change occurring several 
times a day. 


It was the aim and object of the pat- 


entee 
or 
be 


to calcify the teeth by 
supplementing what he assumed 
nature’s process, 
First Patent Claims 

Patent No. 1222144, the first in suit, 
relates particularly to an acid calcifying 
dentifrice. It contains seven claims, of 
which claims 1 and 2 are in issue. They 
read: 

1. A calcifying dentifrice comprising a 
soluble calcium salt adapted to permeate 
the minute spaces in the tooth surface and 
be there transformed and deposited by the 
saliva in the form of the natural cement- 
ing substance of the tooth, in combination 
with an agent for more effectively causing 
the solution to permeate and completley 
fill up such spaces. 

2. A calcifying dentifrice containing the 
calcium salts of which the teeth are com- 
posed, held in solution by an acid, so as 
to be converted by the saliva into the 
natural cementing substance of the tooth 
and deposited in the external spaces of 
the tooth, sealing up these spaces and 
thereby causing a calcification or solidafica- 
tion of the tooth’s surface; and an agent 
possessing hygroscopic action by which the 
calcifying solution may be more effectively 
introduced into the external enamel spaces 
of the tooth, by virtue of the affinity of 
said hygroscopic vehicle for the residual 
moisture of the tooth's structure; and an 
abrasive which will not chemically inter- 
fere with said calcifying action. 

Second Patent Claims 

The second patent in suit, No. 1225362, 
liket the first, relates to an acid calcifying 
dentifrice. Both patents were applied 
for on the same day. The second patent 
contains fite claims, all of which are in 
suit. It is sufficient to quote claim 1, 
which reads: 

1. A dentrifice comprising an acid salt in- 
ert to the tri-basic calcium phosphate of 
the tooth structure, and capable of stimu- 
lating secretion of alkaline saliva and of 
reacting therewith to deposit tri-basic cal- 
cium phosphate in the interstices of the 
tooth surface 

The plaintiff's contend that the essence 
of the invention of the two patents in 
suit is to provide a tooth pasié that wiil 
calcify the teeth; the “gist of the inven- 
tion is to provide a calcifying dentifrice.” 

Structure of Tecth 

There is some scientific opinion in sup- 
port of the theory that the enamel of 
the teeth is porous. It is admitted, how- 
ever, that the spaces, it spaces there be, 
are infinitesimally small and are close 

; to the limit of visibility under the micro- 
scope. It is significant that plaintiffs’ 
|expert and the patentee entertain differ- 
ent theories as to the spaces or interstices 
in the teeth. The expert testified: “Here 
you have got little columns, rods, ap- 
|parentiy there, with a Mle space in be- 
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| Decisions of the 


Board of Tax Appeals 


Promulgated Nov. 6 


Carnie-Goudie Manufacturing Company. 
Docket Nos. 20074, 27095. 

Held, that a branch business cap- 
italized and conducted by the peti- 
tioner was not a_ scparate taxable 
entity in any of the taxable years. 

Federal Oil Corporation. Docket No. 
the petitioner acquired all 


27855, 
Where 

the assets of a taxpayer corporation 
and assumed iis liabilities, exchanging 
therefor capital stock of a par value 
equal to the fair marke. value of 
the assets as determined by ti 
parties, the petitioner is liable for 
any income or excess-profits taxes 
due from the taxpayer. 

Fred A. Hellebush and John G. Lippel- 
man, Trustees for the Stockholders of 
the Blackburn Varnish Co. (Dissolved), 
Daisy O. Turner, John G. Lippelman, 
R. N. Mitchell, Fred A. Hellebush, 
Harry E. Hudson. Docket Nos. 37032, 
37823, 37824, 37825, 37826, 37905. 

Held, sale oi the assets of the cor- 
poration involved in this proceeding 
was a sale in dissolution of the cor- 
oration and resulted in taxable gain 
o the corporation, and was noi a sale 
of\ the property of individual stock- 
holders. Taylor Oil and Gas Com- 
pany, 15 B. T. A. 609, affirmed 47 
Fed. (2d) 108. certiorari denied, 51 
Sup. Ct. 655, followed. 
William Huggett. Docket No 
Petitioner and his wife 
returns for 1925 and 1926. 
grandmother died testate 
giving her daughter a life interest 
in half the income from .ecurities 
with a part of the remaindcr over 
to the granddaughter, the petit.oner’s 
wife. The life tenant died May 15, 
1924. In 1925 and 1926 petitioner's 
wife sold stock distributed to her as 
a remainderman. Held. following 
Rodman E. Griscom, 22 B. T. A. 979, 
that March 1, 1913, is the basic date 
for determining gain or loss 
Further held that the basis is the 
value of th? remainderman’s interest 
as distinguished from the value of 
the stock itself. Rodinan E. Griscom, 
| supra, overruléd on this point. 


45831. 
filed joint 
The wife's 

in 1912, 
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CURRENT LAW ~» 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State. Courts 


« 


COURTS—Concurrent and conflicting jurisdiction—Federal and State courts—Re- 
moval for Federal prosecution of defendant convicted in State court pending appeal 
to State Supreme Court— P 


A defendant in a State court prosecution, who had been convicted and was at 
liberty on a bail bond pending his appeal to the State Supreme Court from the 
judgment of conviction, could not be removed to another Federal judicial district 
for the prosecution in the Federal court for such district under an indictment 
returned therein after the State court had acquired jurisdiction, over the protest 
of the district attorney general of the State, since the State court is not subordinate 
to the Federal court and, having acquired jurisdiction before the Federal court, 
could not be deprived thereof pending the appeal to the State Supreme Court; the 
bondsmen on the defendant’s bail bond, having agreed to produce him in person 
in the State court, could question the Federal court's jurisdiction, even if the State 
had stood mute without objecting or consenting to the taking of jurisdiction by 
the Federal court. 

United States v. Caldwell; D. C., M. D. Tenn., No. 2236-2245, Oct. 10, 1931. 


EMINENT DOMAIN—Compensation—Amount—Leasehold—Method of ascertaining 
value—Condemnation by Federal Government—Effect of postponement of taking 
possession— , 


Where a building in the District of Columbia was condemned by the Federal 
Government at a time when a lease thereon had eight years yet to run, the lessee 
was entitled to compensation according to the market value of the lease as of the 
date of the award, and could not be compelled to continue in possession under 
the lease and pay the Government the rental provided for therein until such time 
as the Government should see fit to take possession, and to accept as compensa- 
tion the value of the lease as of such time, since the award cannot await the future 
contingency of when the Government may see fit to occupy property which it has 
condemned for the purpose for which it has been condemned. 

Carlock v. United States; D. C. Ct. Appls., No. 5185, Nov. 2, 1931. 


EMINENT DOMAIN—Compensation—Amount—Leasehold—Improvements made by 
lessee under agreement for reversion to lessor— 

Where a 10-year lease required the lessee to remodel the building and provided 
for the reversion of the improvements to the lessor at the termination of the lease, 
the lessee, on the condemnation of the property with eight years of the term of 
the lease yet to run, was entitled, as a part of his compensation for his leasehold 
interest, to the value of the improvements for the remaining eight years, since the 
amount recoverable was the market value of the lease enhanced by the improve- 
ments, inasmuch as a purchaser of the lease on the open market would derive the 
benefits of the improvements without additional expense for the unexpired eight 
years of the lease. 

Carlock v. United States; D. C. Ct. Appls., No. 5185, Nov. 2, 1931. 

MOTOR VEHICLES—Operation—Actions for injuries—Evidence—Evidence that 
defendant was protected by indemnity insurance as owner—Admissibility on issue 
of ownership of automobile— 

Where one of the defendants, in an action for injuries caused by the operation 
of a taxicab, testified on direct examination that he was not the owner of the 
taxicab and that his codefendant, the driver of the taxicab at the time of the acci- 
dent, was the owner, cross examination as to whether he was not at the time of the 
accident protected by indemnity insurance as the owner of the taxicab was proper, 
notwithstanding the general rule against the disclosure of the fact that a de- 
fendant automobile owner is protected by liability insurance, since such rule does 
not preclude the admission of evidence that a defendant carried liability insurance 
as the owner of an automobile where ownership thereof is an issue in the case. 

Gayheart et al. v. Smith; Ky. Ct. Appls., Oct. 27, 1931. 

VENDOR AND PURCHASER—Performance—Misrepresentation by vendor as to 
amount of assesments against property—Liability to purchaser for damages—Effect 
of public records showing unpaid assessments to have been “paid”— 

A purchaser of real estate in reliance upon the vendor's representation as to the 
amount of assessments thereon could recover from the vendor the damags sustained 
where the amount of assessments was in excess of that represented, although the 
vendor's misrepresentation was innocently made in reliance upon the assessments 
against the property shown by the records in the office of the Finance Commis- 
sioner of the city in which the property was situated on which certain assessments 
had been erroneously marked “paid,” and although the purchaser, before con- 
summating the transaction, also checked the amount of assessments shown of record 
in such office and was led to believe therefrom that the representation of the vendor 
was true. 

Moulton v. Norton; Minn. Sup. Ct., No. 28516, Oct. 30, 1931. 


Decisions Published in Full Text in This Issue 


Patents 
PATENTS—Dentrifice invalid— 
Patent 1222144 to Ruthrauff for Dentrifice, claims 1 and 2 held invalid; Patent 
1225362 to Ruthrauff for Dentrifice held invalid—Hoover et al. v. Eckerd’s Cut 
Rate Medicine Co., Inc. (D. C., D. Del.)\—6 U. 8. Daily, 2040, Nov. 7, 1931. 


Federal Taxation 
CLUB DUES TAX—Social club— 
Army and Navy Club of America is a social club and dues paid thereto were sub- 


ject to the club dues tax.—Army and Navy Club of America v. U. 8. (Ct. Cl)—6 
U. S. Daily, 2040, Nov. 7, 1931. 


AvTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
Pous.isnen Witnovut CoMMENT 8st THe Untrep States Dat 


Of Income Earned 
By Nonresidents 


Six Months of Year Must Be 
Spent Outside United 
States, But Absence Need 
Not Be Continuous 


A person who is actually outside the 


United States for more than six months 
during the year is not required to pay 
the Federal income tax on earned in- 
come received from sources without the 
United States. The absence need not 
be continuous, the General Counsel], Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue, has held (G, 
C. M. 9848). An authorized summary of 
the ruling follows in full text: 

The phrase “a bona fide nonresident of 
the United States for more than six 
months during the taxable year” con- 
tained in section 116(a) of the Revenue 
Act of 1928 applies to any American citi- 
zen who is actually outside the United 
States for more than six months during 
the taxable year. 

The absence need not be continuous, 
but may be made up of several trips 
where the periods of absence from the 
United States amount in the aggregaw 
to more than six months during the tax- 
able year. The citizen is not required 
to be a resident of any foreign country, 
but is only required to be a nonresident 
of the United States for 
months. 


It is immaterial whether the absence 
is caused by, or consists of, trips to one 
er several countries. The fact that an 
employe of a domestic employer does not 
maintain an established home in the 
United States is also immaterial in de- 
termining whether he is a bona fide non- 
resident of the United States within the 
meaning of section 116(a) of the Reve~ 
nue Act of 1828. 


Assessment Rate Upheld 
On Powdered Milk Imports 


New York, Nov. 6.—Protest of John L. 
Vandiver, Philadelphia, against the col- 
lector’s assessment of duty upon an im- 
portation described on the entry as pow- 
dered skim milk, is overruled in a de- 
cision by Judge Evans of the United 
States Customs Court. The court finds 
that this commodity was properly as- 
sessed at 1's cents per ound under 
paragraph 708 of the Tariff Act of 1922. 
(Protest 174729-G-69917). 


Senator Cutting Opposes 
Enactment of Sales Tax 


Santa Fe, N. MEx., Nov. 6. 

The enactment of a Federal sales tax 

would be “the wrong thing at the wrong 

time,” Senator Bronson Cutting ‘(Rep.), 

of New Mexico, declared in a_ recent 
statement. 


“I such a tax is ustified under any 
circumstances, surely now is not the time 
to try it,” the Senator said. “Viewed 


| from the standpoint of economics, I do 


not believe the idea is sound. Right now 
it would be almost as helpful ‘as ma- 
rooning a pneumonia patient in the Arc- 


| tic wastes. 


“The proper way to raise more money 

oO meet Uncle Sam's needs is to boost 
he_income tax in the higher brackets. 
“The consumer will have to pay the 
sales tax. It would fall on the millions 
of umemployed, on the workmen whose 
wages have been slashed, on the farmer 
whose earning power has been dimin- 
ished, and other classes of our people 
who are similarly situated. In short, it 
would hit hardest those who have been 
hit hardest by the depression, and I feel 
that they already have enough hardships 
to contend with.” 


t 
t 





Reported Nowhere Else 


The Most Complete Reporting 


Service for the Patent Bar 


Decisions, in 


The United States Patents Quarterly con- 
mark, 


tains substantially all the matter pertaining 
to patents, trade marks, unfair competition 
and copyrights to be found in any standard 
reporting service, and in addition a large 
number of Patent Office decisions, and deci- 
sions of the Patent Office Board of Appeals, 
of which many are reported nowhere else. 


In brief, you will find in The United States 
Patents Quarterly: 


mark cases, not 


the only report 

Full and complete text reports of all deci- 

sions of the United States Supreme Court in 

patent, trade mark, copyright and unfair 
competition cases. 


copyright 
cases in United States District Courts. 


full text,-of patent, trade 
and unfair competition 


Full text of all decisions of the United 
States Court of Customs and Patent Ap- 
peals in patent and trade mark cases on ap- 
peal from the Patent Office. 


A report in full of many decisions of the 
Commissioner of Patents, 


including trade 
presented in the Patent Of- 


fice Gazette or any other publication—being 


that gives complete text of 


all trade mark cases—and many Patent Of- 
fice Board of Appeals decisions, in full text, 
nowhere else reported. 


Full text report of all patent, trade mark 


and copyright decisions of the United States 


Full and complete text of all important 
patent, trade mark, copyright and unfair 
competition decisions of all of the United 
States Circuit Courts of Appeals. 


The United 


patent bar. 


Court of Claims. 


States Patents Quarterly 


makes a decided advance in service to the 


The United States Patents Quarterly 
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INSURANCE SUPERVISION 








Bay State Plans 
Revision of Auto 
Insurance Law 





President of State Senate 
Prepares Bill Making 
Compulsory Feature Ap- 
ply Only to Pedestrians 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 6. 


In the hope of securing the passage 
of legislation that will make possible a 
partial reduction, at least, in the 1932 
compulsory automobile insurance rates, 
President Gaspar G. Bacon, of the State 
Senate, has prepared a bill combining 
features of the present law and a finan- 
cial responsibility law. It would retain 
the compulsory feature of the existing 
statute but would restrict it to the pro-| 
tection of pedestrians injured in high- 
way accidents. The financial responsi- | 
bility provisions would apply to acci- 
dents involving injuries to persons in 
other vehicles. 

A statement issued by Mr. Bacon, ex- 
laining the provisions of the bill, fol- 
ows in full text: 

The bill embodies a new and, I be- 
lieve, a constructive solution of the trou- 
blesome automobile insurance problem. 
The problem has so far appeared unsur- 
mountable, because a sufficient number 
of legislators represent districts in the 
State which are perfectly satisfied with 
the rates recently published for 1932 and 
therefore have not felt justified in vot- 
ing to change the present law in any re- 
spect. The task of agreeing upon any 
betterment of the present situation has, 
therefore, been one of unusual difficulty 


Deductible Bill 

The so-called “deductible” bill, which 
has for its object the reduction of com- 
pulsory coverage to the extent of $100, 
and thus to permit the lowering of com- 
ulsory rates, was twice defeated in the 

ouse. This bill has some advantageous 
and some disadvantageous features, but 
according to the majority opinion of the 
Legislature, the defects outweight the 
merits. It thus seems a futile proceeding 
to again force upon the other branch a 
bill which has been so rejected. 

There remains the possibility of a com- 

remise Which would justify the reduction 
of the 1932 tentative rates. The present 
bill accomplishes this. By confining com- 

ulsory insurance to accidents to pedes- 
trians, which comprise about 45 per cent 
of the automobile accidents, the rates for 
this insurance can, so I believe, be re- 
duced immediately in every zone in the 
‘State to approximately 75 per cent of the 
1931 rates. 

This, it is true, is a reduction in com- 
pulsory coverage, but there is no way to 
reduce rates without reducing coverage. 
The deductible features is likewise a re- 
duction of coverage. It is impossible to 
have one’s cake and eat it too. 


Protects Pedestrians 


The financial responsibility bill advo- 
cateds by the Massachusetts Chamber of 
Commerce goes much farther. But the 
Senate bill preserves the compulsory fea- 
ture as to pedestrians, and carries out the 
Original predominant purpose of the com- 
pulsory act by protecting those who walk 
on the highways, particularly elderly per- 
sons and little children. from irresponsi- 
ble drivers. 

As to those who are injured in auto- 


mobiles from the negligence of other, 
drivers, the principle of financial re- 
sponsibility is put into effect. Such a 


driver is not compelled to insure, but if 
he does not do so and causes an injury, 
unless he makes redress, his license 1s 
thereafter permanently taken away. Even 
if he makes redress he is obliged to take 
out insurance at rates to be approved by 
the Insurance Commissioner. In this 
manner responsibility is shifted from the 
shoulders of the insurance companies and} 


placed upon the driver himself. This 
principle should bring about more care- 
ful driving. It has the elements of a 
safety measure. 

By removing the claims of the occu- 
pants of cars from the compulsory field, 
also, the large number of exaggerated 
claims presented by such occupants 
cease to have any effect on compulosry 


rates and prevent the constant increases 
in cost and rates caused by such claims. 
The exaggerated claims of pedestrians 


are insignificant compared to those of 
car riders. The latter, under this bil! 
must be disposed of by the insufanc 
companies, but will have no connection 
with compulsory rates. 

Those who desire full coverage will 
get it, we believe, at a price no higher 
than they are now obliged to pay. Those 


who do not choose to pay for full cover- 
age are severely penalized if they cause 
an injury. We will at least have the op- 
portunity to observe the effect of a semi- 
financial responsibility bill on the number 
of accidents, the costof full coverage and 
safety on the highways 

Anything that we can do toward re 
ducing the number of irresponsible drivers 
and making drivers more careful, at the 
same time protecting those defenseless 
people whom the law primarily intended 
to protect, seems to me to be a construc- 


tive step in advance. It is not claimed 
that this solution will afford redress to 
all innocent sufferers, but no law can 


accomplish this, and this at least affords 
substantial relief from the present un- 
just system and is an attempt to correct 
fundamental evils, and is based on fun- 
damental! principles 


Hail Insurance Business 
Of South Dakota Declines 


Pierre, S. Dak., Nov. 6 

There was a decided falling off in State 
hail insurance business this year as com- 
pared with 1930. according to a_ report 
of the State Insurance Commissione: 
C. R. Horswill. The reasons for the de- 
crease, as given by Mr. Horswill, were 
“general conditions, especially the low 
prices for farm grain.” and weathe 
conditions being such that many farm- 
ers did not deem it worth the cost to 
earry this class of insurance.” 

The volume of State hail insurance 
business in 1931 was given as $4,613,940 
in risks carried, with premium tax of 
$209,441. There were 5,756 applications 
covering a total of 461,394 acres 

Losses paid this year amounted 
$81.605, as compared with $387,847 
1930. The average claim this year 
$115, while lest year the average 
$214. 


to 
in 
was 
was 


Utility in New Hampshire 
Authorized to Sell Stock 


Concorp, N. H., Nov. 6. 

The Public Service Commission has au- 

thorized the Public Service Company of 

New Hampshire to issue 8.500 shares of 

$6 preferred stock to be sold at not less 
than $93 a share. 


Pennsylvania Appoints 
Utility Commissioner 


Harrispurc, Pa., Nov. 6 

Governor Pinchot has announced the 
appointment of Frederick P. Gruenberg, of 
Philadelphia, as a member of the Public 
Service Commission. He will fill the va- 
cancy created by the resignation several 
months ago of James 8. Benn. 

Mr. Gruenberg, according to the an- 
nouncement, was for years director of the 
Bureau of Municipal Research+of Phila- 
delphia and at one time was chairman 
of the Government Research Conference 
of the United States and Canada. He is 
identified with banking interests. 





President of Association 
Of Industrial Accident 
Boards and Commissions 


WELLINGTON T, LEONARD 


“ Chairman of the State Industrial 

Commission of Ohio, Wellington T 
Leonard, was elected president of the 
International Association of Industrial 
Accident Boards and Commissions at 
the annual convention recently held in 
Richmond, Va The association com- 
prises representatives of official Federal 
and State organizations in the United 
Siates and Canada 


Wisconsin Rules Fire Rates 
Must Comply With Filings 


Wis., Nov. 6. 

Unless a deviation has been filed in 
conformity with statutory procedure, 
rates of fire insurance companies in Wis- 
consin must comply to the letter with 
the filings made by the insurers or in 
their behalf by the actuarial bureau of 
which they are members, according to 
the State Insurance Commissioner, H. J. 
Mortensen Although the actuarial bu- 
reaus may interpret the intention of 
their own filings, every company, agent 
and insured will be afforded an oppor- 
tunity to be heard on all matters relat- 
ing to rates and rules. 

No extension will be grantea in cor- 
recting improper rates beyond the stat- 
utory period of 30 days, Mr. Mortensen 
said. Corrections made by cancelling a 
policy in one company and rewriting it 
in another will be deemed a violation of 
the statute. 


MADISON, 


Liability Under Auto Policy 
Ruled on by Federal Court 


New Or.LEANS, La., Nov. 6.—When an 
automobile liability policy issued to a 
corporation covers the car when used for 


business or pleasure and also covers per- 
sons other than the named insured who 
use it with the latter's permission, th¢ 
insurer is liable for an injury caused by 
a minor step-son of the president of the 
corporation who authorized the step-son 
to use the car, the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Fifth Circuit 
held Oct. 36. The case was entitled 
Georgia Casualty Co. v. Waldman, etc. 
The insurance company contended tnat 
the policy did not cover the step-son be- 


cause he did not have the permission 
of the corporation to use the car at the 
time of the injury and that ils use by 


him for his own plasure was not covered 
by the policy. 
The court held, however, that »ermis- 
sion of the president of corporation was 
permission of the corporation because 
the president had been given complete 
control over the car. It was likewise held 


that a corporation can not use an auto- 
mobile for “pleasure” and the policy cov- 
ered those using the car with the in- 
sured’s permission on their own_ busi- 
ness or pleasure because the additional 
persons were covered by insurance “iti 
the same manner and under the same 


provisions as it is available to the named 
assured.” 


Compensation kad Man 
Working for Poor Relief 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Nov. 6 

Persons who are required to do work 
to secure poor relief are not entitled to 
compensation for injuries under the 
workmens' compensation act, under a 
ruling of the State Industrial Board 

Commissioner Harry J. McMillan, of 
the Board. refused to order the payment 
of compensation to Benjamin Burke 
“made-work"” worker, who was injured 
while working for his poor relief basket 
‘at the Indianapolis City Hospital. 

Mr. McMillan held that since such 
workers are paid in poor relief and not 
in wages they are not entitled to com- 
pensation 





Settlement in South Dakota 
Under Valued Policy Law 








Pierre, S. Dak., Nov. 6 

The State Insurance Commissioner, 
C. R. Hors has issued a ruling de- 
claring that the valued policy law must 


be complied with strictly and failure to 
do so will subject the offending company 
to the penalties of the statute. The notice 

















follows in fi text 

This departme is in receipt of in- 
formation from several sources that some 
fire ihsust e companies are not sst- 
tling total losses in accordance with the 
valued policy law of this State, known 
as section 9201 of the Revised Code of 
1919 

You are hereby informed that this de- 
pariment m insist upon strict com- 


pliance with the provisions of the valued 
policy clause above referred to, and an 
failure on the part of any insurance 
cOmpany to comply therewith will be con- 
sidered a violation of statutes of this 
State and will subject the offending com- 
pany to penalties provided by law 


Petition for Gas Service 
In Southwestern Idaho 


Boise, IDAHO, Novy. 6 

Another petition for a_ certificate of 
convenience and necessity to render nat- 
ural gas service in southwestern Idaho 
communities has been filed with the Pub- 
lic Utilities Commission, making the sec- 
ond now pending for the same territory 

The new petition was filed by H. H. 
Underhill, acting on behalf of the In- 
terstate Finance Corporation. The first 
was filed by R. J. Berry for the Ohio Oil 
Company. Both propose to transport gas 
from the Weiser field and to serve Boise, 
Payette and several other municipalities 

In 1927 the Commission granted a per- 
mit to the Idaho Petroleum Company to 
supply naiural gas to Payette, with the 
understanding that the distribution sys- 
tem should be in operation within two 
years This has not been accomplished, 
according to the petition filed by Mr. Un- 
derhill. 

The only manufactured gas competi- 
tor within the district is the Boise Gas 
Light & Coke Co., which serves only a 
part of Boise, the petition says. 

The Ohio Oil Company's representa- 
tive told the Commission that his com- 
pany plans to construct the pipe line 
from the Weiser field to serve Idaho 
Oregon, Washington, California and 
_ British Columbia. 





State Commissions Require Help 
In Utility Control, Says Gov. Pinchot 


Federal Legislation Is the Only Recourse, He Tells Ameri- 
can Academy of Political and Social Science, Urging 
Prompt Action for Better Regulation 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
pect worse depressions and the periodic 
starvation of millions of human beings for 
generations or eons to come. 

What these men roll as a sweet morsel 
under their tongues I do not for a mo- 
ment believe. I do not conceive that for | 
want of intelligence or want of courage 
the human race is helpless to control its 
fate. We are greater than our problems, 
and we cannot allow them to overcome us. 
But neither can we sit still in the mud- 
dled hope that our problems will solve 
themselves. In the utility fleld and in 
the field of national development we must 
look our troubles squarely in the face and 
neither dodge nor postpone the effort re- 
quired to handle them. 

The problem, for example, of equalizing 
production and consumption throughout 
this Nation will not solve itself. If it is to 
be attacked through a National Planning 
Council, which will act as the War Indus- 
tries Board acted to budget production and 
consumption, then clearly a new concep- 
tion of control, either by the Government 
or the industries acting together under 
the Government, must be formulated and 
applied. This is a problem which eclipses 
in size, and in importance, the regulation 
of our public utilities, because it includes 
it and extends beyond it 

I am not advocaiing, and I velieve very 
few would approve, control over private 
business in general, such as is now exer- 
cised over public utilities. But I do say 
that the problem of equalizing production 
and consumption involves some sort oi 
control, and that such control of certain 
businesses is necessary if recurring depres- 
sions are to be avoided. 

Some will declare that if, after a gen- 
eration of effort and experience, the 
American people have been unable to reg- 
ulate satisfactorily a few public utilities, 
then it follows that we shall be unable 
to exercise, either through the machinery 
of Government or through groups of busi- 
ness men acting with some governmental 
powers, any of the important controls 
which are essential if production and con- 
sumption of commodities are to be equal- 
ized. This defeatist attitude seems to me 
both unnecessary and unwise. I believe 
on the contrary that we have intelligence 
and courage enough not only to regulate 
our utilities to our satisfaction, but also 
courage and intelligence enough to design 
and control our economic machinery so 
that the gears of our economic life will 
mesh and not jam. 

Let_us look for a moment at the utility 
situation as it affects both Federal and 
State governments, and see whether the 
various solutions proposed are calculated 
to drive us through and beyond our pres- 
ent troubles or to leave us stranded where 
we are. 


Should Not Minimize 
Need for Utility Control 


There is what I consider an unfortunate 
tendency to minimize the problem of util- 
ity regulation in relation to the States and 
the United States. It is asserted that the 
amount of electric energy transmitted 
across State boundaries is only 13 per 
cent of all that is generated, and that 
no other utility problem but this really 
concerns the Federal Government. The 
conclusion is drawn either that the indi- 
vidual States are competent to handle 
the whole question, or that we must re- 
sort to the tedious, laborious, and ineffec- 
tive method of interstate compacts 

Is the interstate problem of electric en- 
ergy really small? Pennsylvania imports 
25.88 per cent of the energy it consumes. 


New Jersey imports 26.12 per cent. There 
are 11 States which import over 40 per 
cent. The 1929 average, with duplica- 


tions eliminated, is 17.57 per cent, and 


the percentage is growing every year. In- 
terstate transmission of electricity is no 
small matter. 

Was it entirely an accident that the 


huge State Line plant of the Insull com- 


panies, designed to serve Chicago, was 
located across the border in Indiana, o1 
that the Conowingo plant, designed to 
serve Philadelphia, was located in Mary- 
land? While we allow this particular 
gap to remain open, much unregulated 
utility service will flow through it, 

But is this the only problem out of 
reach of the State commissions and in- 
volving the use, or the refusal to make 
use, 01 the Federal power? By no means, 


for we have plainly before us a vast dem- 
onstration of the concentration of eco- 
nomic power in utility groups beyond 
State lines, beyond the chance of State 
regulation. and beyond even imaginary 
or imaginable compact zones. 






Four Major Banking 


Interests Dominate 

Take this illustration: About 90 per 
cent of the toial electric power generated 
in central station plants in this country 

under the domination or the influence 
oi four major banking interests. Can 
anyone contend that the decisions of such 
groups can be controlled by individual 
States? Until recently the most powerful 


political influence in Oregon was _ the 
Potrland Electric Power Company. The 
Portland Electric Power Company is a 


subsidiary of the Electric Bond and Share 


Company. The Electric Bond and Share 
Company is dominated by the House of 
Morgen in New York City Could any 


commission or conceivable 
between States deal with a sit- 


possible utility 
compact 


uation like that? 

This problem of economic control ex- 
tends far beyond the utility field, and is 
fradually affecting every citizen-workers 
and small business men as well as all 
utility users. A recent study shows tha 
the 200 largest corporations, excluding 
banks, received 40 per cent of the total 
net income of all corporations, in Amer- 
ica and that these 200, less than seven- 
one hundredths of 1 per cent of all the 


corporations in number, controlled nearly 


one-half of all our corporate wealth. 

During the period 1919-1927, while the 
largest railroads increased their assets 21 
per cent, and the largest industrials 46 
per cent, the 36 largest public utilities 
increased theirs 157 per cent, or from 
assets of $6.000,000,000 to $15.700,000,000 
In the merger movement the utilties 
have led the way 


Prof. Means, from whom the above fig- 
ures are taken, esiimates that if the past 
rate of growth of the large corporations 
and of the national wealth continues, 
within 20 years virtually one-half of the 
national wealth will be owned by 200 giant 
corporations—one-half of the national 
wealth, including the homes of our people 
and the lands of our fafmers. 

When we consider how closely political 
control follows the dollar, this is a gigantic 


and portentous change for our Nation 
to face r 
In view of the terrific growth of con- 


centration, the current aitacks on the anti- 


trust laws as the cause of depression seem 
to me to lack a sense of humor, whatever 
other merit they may possess On th 
face of the facts, the anti-trust laws have 
operated as ineffectively as the utility 
laws. Those who wish to leave the peopl: 
still further at the mercy of vast concen- 


trations, rather than to strengthen the 
laws which should protect the people, have 
the burden of proof on their shoulders 
They must have specific substitutes to 
propose 

Has this concentration of utilities 
amounted, as has been claimed, to a kind 
of painless dentistry which took out the 
teeth of the law without harmful effects? 


Ask the people wno bought at 200 utility; 














stocks that are now down to 20—and par- 
don if you can the profanity of their 
answer. 

The part which holding companies, es- 
caping both State and Federal regulation, 
have had in creating an artificial market 
has received too little public attention. 
Every time there was a merger the man- 
aging utility set the level of the new stocks 
floated. It set them by starting with the 
high levels of outstanding stocks, boosting 
them to make an exchange seem profit- 
able, and then nailing the new high level, 
in some cases, by offering a cash alterna- 
tive as part of the exchange agreement. 

During the decade 1920-1929 there was 
no utility merger which did not lead the} 
public to believe that the utility controllers 
were counting on ever higher values. 
During this whole period there was, so far 
as I know, only one utility executive who 
ever informed the public that the stock 
of his company was high enough. He did 
it back in 1926, and, to my knowledge, he 
did it only once. 

The result of these mergers, engineered 
by holding companies outside of State 
control and not within Federal control, 
was to help largely in creating a stock 
market level which many of our largest 
business leaders are now freely describing 
as ‘“cravy.” For years whenever there was 
a slight slump a new utility merger would 
again lead the list upward. 


Outside Concern Bought 
Series of Companies 

The accountants of the House Commit- 
tee on Utilities in Pennsylvania this year 
described a merger in which an outside 
holding company, the Lehigh Power Se- 
curity, and Electric Bond and Share inter- 
est, bought a series of companies at high 
prices and forced the operating utility to 
take them over. In the two years 1928 
and 1930 the accountants found write-ups 
of $43,462,591, and stated that a later bond 
issue based on these speculative values 
actually wiped out the real assets behind 
most of the preferred stock. 

This was not an isolated instance. The 
Federal Trade Commission, which is only 
half way through its work, has already 
listed several hundred millions of write- 
ups. In Pennsylvania we found that there 
were $30,421,000 of write-ups in the water 
supply industry and $113,327,000 in the 
eletcric power industry. These are not 
valuations claimed in rate cases. They 
are figures entered on the books of the 
companies, on the basis of which securi- 
ties have been issued and sold to the public 

I think no serious minded person will care 
to deny my claim that by leaving holding 
companies uncontrolled—for want of Fed- 
eral legislation—we have allowed them to 
carry on speculative and riotous stock-job- 
bing. This stock-jobbing has hurt inves- 
tors. It has prevented operating utility 
managers from reducing rates, even if 
they wanted to, to the extent 
engineering advances in the industry war- 
ranted. This is far from a satisfactory 
situation, and any proposals which tend 
to continue that situation are far from 
satisfactory to me. 


Federal Trade Commission 


Discloses Holding Company 


During October the Federal Trade Com- 
mission uncovered operations of the Stand- 
ard Gas and Electric Company, a holding 
company operating in Pennsyivania, and 
the Pennsylvania company investigated by 
the Commission. In the course of setting 
up a cloud of camouflage corporations in 
Delaware, Maryland, apd elsewhere, the 


Standard Gas and Electric took 180,000 
shares of common of a Maryland sub- 
sidiary at $6.66; Byllesby and Company 
took 120,000 shares at $6.66, and 100,000 
shares were sold to the public for—not 
$6.66—but $100 a share. ff these shares 
were worth only $6.66, the public was 
taken in to the extent of $9,334,000 on a 
$10,000,000 transaction If these shares 


were worth $100, the insiders’ profit was 
$28,000,000. 

At another stage of this financial 
maneveuring the banking firm of Laden- 
burg. Thalman and Company received 
$12.084,500 from the Byllesby Company fo1 


nothing more than the control and for 
only one-half of the financing profits. 
The privilege of exercising managerial 


control over a large utility is clearly worth 
a lot of money to a banker 

What more need I say? 
tically all State control and at resent 
free from any Federal contro!, the hold- 
ing companies have been our biggest and 
most disastrous speculators. Their specu- 
lating has contributed neither to the 
wealth nor to the progress of the Nation 
Are we to allow the holding companies, 
as soon as the depression is over, to do it 
all over again? Not unless all intelligence 
and all courage have left us 

The problem of the holding companies 
even more than the problem of interstate 
transmission, is beyond the reach of the 
States individually, or of groups of States 


Beyond prac- 


inder compacts, even if compacts could 
be put through in time. 
At this point, before we discuss possi- 


ble extensions of Federal or State author- 
ity, I would like to set certain fond hopes 
at rest. These hopes seem to be that, 
because of their absorption in taking care 
of the unemployed this Winter, the pteple 
of Pennsylvania, including their Governor, 
are going to forget all about the extor- 
tionate rates charged by many of the 
utilities and the shuffling inefficiency of 
their Public Service Commission. There 
is nothing in that 

The people are letting 
they have not forgotten. And 
forgotten either Two years 
men were getting 60 cents an hour, and 
tting it when they wanied it, they had 
to work five hours to pay a $3 light bill 
and 10 hours more to pay a $6 gas and 
water bill. Now when they get 30 cents 
an hour, if they get anything at all, they 
have to work 10 hours to pay their light 


that 
I have not 
ago when 


me know 


which the! 


_ Calendar for Week 


| 


Schedule of Public Hearings 
And Conferences Is 
Announced 


| 
| 


The Federal Trade Commission's cal- 


en#ar for the week of Nov. 9, is as fol- 
lows: 
The Federal Trade Commission will resume 


| its inquiry into financial and other phases of 
the power and gas utility business beginning 
Nov. 9. Affairs of the Louisville (Ky.), com- 
panie¢s, which belong to the Standard Gas & 
g ‘ s Electric Co. or Byllesby group, will be ex- 
bills and 20 hours to pay their gaS and, amined. The hearings will be held at the 


water bills. Commission's headquarters, 1800 Virginia 
Under these circumstances are the peo-| Avenue, N. W 

ple likely to forget that where other prices| Hearings in the Commission's investigation 

are falling, including wages. public utility | of the cottonseed industry will be continued 

rates stay up? Are they likely to forget Nov. 9. in Memphis, Tenn 

that public utility expenses, including sup- The electrical wholesalers’ industry will hold 


j rey , trade practice conference Nov. 11 in Cin- 
plies, are far below their previous level? ainnats atria’ 7 
. , " oo i}i C issioner Charles H. March will 
Are they lik to forget that public utili- | preside: 


ties actually reased their profits in the 
depression year of 1930? The public utility 
issue was made by and is being kept alive 
by the public utilities, the holding com-| 
panies, and the Public Service Commis-!9, Washington: alleged misrepresentation in 
sion, and not one of the three has so far! sale of its product; William C. Reeves, trial 
proved that the Ethiopian can change his! examiner; P. B. Morehouse, Commission's at- 
skin or the leopard his spots. torney. Docket 1929 


: E Borg-Warner Corporation 
Let me make a constructive suggestion. | 10, Chicago: 
Many of the utilities, to put it mildly, 


Testimony will be taken in cases in which 
complaints have been issued by the Commis- 
sion, as follows 


Brown Fence & Wire Co., of Cleveland; Nov 


of Chicago; Nov 
involving Section 7 of the Clay- 
ton Act prohibiting acquisition of stock in 
Addison, trial 


have been relatively little affected by the | competing companies; John W 


depression. This is not true of their cus- | ¢x@miner; Everett F. Haycraft, Commission's 
, , very attorney Docket 1915 

foe _ have on ‘he . — af- Curtis Clothing Corporation and others, New 

ected. is reasonable, therefore, that) york; Nov. 10, Louisville, Ky.; alleged mis- 


the utilities should contribute something | representation in sale of men’s clothing; John 
to get us out of the depression, and I) W. Bennett. trial examiner; James M. Brinson 
mean something more than a promise to Commission's attorney. Docket 1947. 


ay Wages or build plants, which t . Gilbert Spruance Co., and others, of Phil- 
suners Day for in the end o_o adelphia; Nov. 12, Roanoke, Va.; alleged unfair 


: methods of competition in sale of varnish; 
Business friends of mine inform me that / Elias C. Alvord, trial examiner; Richard P 
leaders of business are busy looking over | Whiteley, Commission's attorney. Docket 1951 
all their old patents to see if they have | —/ssued by the Federal Trade Commission 
not neglected some device or appliance 
which the public would really want to people cannot be settled by individual State 
buy, and which would help to start up| acting alone; that the effort to setile it by 
the wheeis é industry —_. This need individual States acting alone is hopeless 
e an elaborate search on the part | from the start; that the problems has be- 
of the electric industry. Even in the worst | come in many aspects essentially national; 
of this depression some electric appliances, and that it can be solved only under the 


such _ refrigerators, have been selling leadership of the Nation; supplementing 
steadily. ithe actions and powers of the individual 
What the State pays for electric ap-/ States 
pliances for hospitals and other institu- Interstate compacts are occasionally ad- 
tions is very different from what indi- | yocated as a solution. There are cases in 
viduals pay for the same things. On some} which they have their uses. But that is 
refrigerators the difference amounts tojonly when competition between neighbor- 
$70 each, on others to $54. a matter of ing States is of the essence of the prob- 
24 to 32 per cent. On toasters, ironers.! lem, as in the soft coal industry of Penn- 
washing machines, and fans the individual syjvania, West Virginia, Ohio, and Ken- 
consumer pays from 40 to 100 per cent. tucky 
more than the State. Yet nothing is more In most cases, and on the face of it. in 
certain than that the companies sell to yjew of the length of time it has taken 
the State at a profit. many of our States, including New York, 
The electric oe companies could | Pennsylvania, and New Jersey, even to de- 
greatly increase their market by lowering cide that they did not want a compact, 
their prices. They could sell more ap-| and the longer time it might require to 
pliances at a smaller unit of profit. Then | gecide that they did, discussion of inter- 
the retailers could do the same by lower- | ctate compacts seems to be merely a way 


ing their margin per unit sold. | to prolong debate and keeps us from doing 
Field for Electrical | anything. 


> ; r I used to be open to persuasion in the 
Appliances Unquestioned 


| matter of compacts till came to under- 
: + pir capacity * interminable de- 
Nobody questions the field for increased stand their capacity for intermina d 


lays. Then I saw the error of 


use of appliances at ’ rer bi my ways. 
anda rer here i 5 wae ee The Boulder Dam compact, for example. 
hates tere ds a chance for the! dealing with one dam in one river, took 
electric appliance companies to contribute someting like a dozen years to put 
to the forward movement for industrial through. While I do not question the 
ae pO ao ye Mage ype neg a sincerity of those who propose this solu- 
low cost of operation, and that induces | HOM. they should consider such facts. 
purchase. With the increased use of ap- Defects of Compact 

pliances there would be increased con- 


sumption and under an adequate system Are Enumerated 
of regulation a further reduction of rates But there is another and more funda- 
would become possible. mental objection. Even States joined by 
The effectiveness of this policy has been compacts could not get at the books of a 
amply demonstrated in Ontario. It re-| holding company operating in those States, 
mains for our utilities to utilize their if it also operated in other States outside 
strategic and protected position in our|the compact. Nor will States under com- 
industrial life, and to give our industrial pacts have any power over the securities 


recovery a real and not merely a con- of an interstate corporation in so far as 
versational boost. they affect its properties in foreign States. 
Let us return to our main inquiry.|In short, there is nothing in the problem 


What should be the future of State and 
Federal regulation? 

There are those who want nothing done 
Not long ago they included most of the We are told that Federal regulation will 
National Association of Railway and impair State regulation. What will it im- 
Utility Commissioners. Now they have part? Certainly not the control over hold- 
changed. They are now for the improve- ing companies, for the States have none 
ment of State regulation. And that leaves 


of utility control outside of interstate 
transmission of energy which a compact 
could adequately handle. 


5 now. And yet what the holding companies 
the utilities about the only people who do in frenzied finance is the essence of 
want to keep the status quo. what needs to be stopped or controlled 

But the utilities are very powerful. in the utility field today. 
They gave us a demonstration of their Federal regulation may well be based on 


power in the Senate of Pennsylvania last actual prudent investment, as is now pro- 


Spring. In Congress they have given us yided in the Federal Water Power Act. 
an object lesson on Muscle Shoals for 10 would it impair a State regulation if a 
years. Their determination to keep Federal valuation is found to be lower 
things as they are is not to be depised than a State valuation? Such a contrast 

’ ° should give State regulation a new urge 
Another Group Believes to life and action 


. ° . er I can see nothing in this argument. The 
Re gulation Can Be Impr ot ed Public Service Commission of Pennsylva- 

There is another group which believes nia did not founder and did not weaken 
that State regulation can be so improved beceuse. at my suggestion, in concert with 
as to cover the situation satisfactorily. the Maryland Commission and the Fed- 
This belief is buttressed by the argument era! Power Commission, it cut off a few 
that when State reguiation is supple- million dollars in promoters’ profits from 
mented by some measure of Federal reg- the financial set-up of Conowingo 


ulation the State somehow loses an im- Cerieinly one of the main problems is 
portant right. to reach beyond the operating companies 
Theoretically, although I can not sce to the corporations which hold, own, ard 
it, they may be right; practically. they control them. Because of the nation-wide 
are wrong. If the effect of a policy of character of industrial control, this can- 
no Federal regulation at all is to leave not be done by individual State commis- 
larg? gaps in our regulatory system, what sions It cannot be done by State com- 
rights are the Stetes gaining or main- pacts. It can be done, and it can be done 
tainiag by such a policy? Nothing but only. by the Federal Government suvnle- 
the right to let things go by default mentine the powers of the States. More 
I have much respect jor those who be- than that, it should be done, and done 
lieve that State government should be soon 
strengthened, and that the policy of The day when the electric utility in- 
Siate rights should be enforced, but when dustry will surpass by far every other in- 


a geographical unit like a State is celled 
upon to protect its people from legal 
monopoly whose seat may be in another 
State 3,000 miles away, it is time to stop 
thinking theory and act upon the facts 
An uncompromising State's rights atti- 
tude in the face of economic and political 


dustry in the country and reach into every 
home is not a generation away That 
industry can raise the standard of living 
of everv familv in America. By the same 
token it can. through short-sighted rreed 
hold every family back. It is a national 
concern 


utility domination on a national scrle i The leaders of the electric industry have 
the mark of the dyed in the wool re- the Netion for their province, They are 
actionary—the man whose thinking dates on national ground. To mect them ef- 
back to before ihe Civil War. Actually the fectively we must meet them not only 


Siate’s rights doctrine carried to such ex- 


on our State ground but on their national 
tremes is but another face for the ancient 


ground also. For only there can we meet 





Roman docirine, the present utility doc- them on something like equal terms 
trine, of divide et impera—divide and Unless we meet them where their 
conquel 7 strength is, we have in fact surrendered 
When the doctrine of State’s rights is to them. And if we surrender in this 
offered as a solution for the gigantic field, there is less than little hop? for 
nation-wide problem of public utility victory in the more complicated matter of 
regulation, and when with hardly an ex- csteblishing an industrial order which 
eeption that docirine has failed to meet can funetion without periodic depres- 
the situation, tnen the reasonable man sjons 
looks for another way out This is a matter too important for us 
My firm conviction is that the’ questions Nation to allow of postponement or 
which the uiilities have put before the retrea 


October Receipts for 50 Selected Post Offices 


Decline From 


Figure for Same Month Last Year 


posra. receipts at 50 selected offices for October showed a $3,661,237 decrease from the corresponding month of 1930, it was 


announced Novy. 6 by the Post Office 


























Department. The decrease, which amounts to 11.34 per cent, is about 3 per cent 















more than that of the first three months of 1931 beneath the corresponding months of 1930. Tabulated figures of postal 
receipts at 590 selected offices for October, 1931, follow 

Oct... 1931 Oct., 1930 Increase Pct Ort.. 1931 Oct.. 1930 Increase Pct 
New York. N. Y. $.5.986.056.70 $6.650.643.96 *$664 587.26 9.99 Rochester, N. Y¥ 245,350.92 284,613.43 *19,263.41 "7.28 
Cc go. Lil 4.190,203.14 4.897.034 .80 616.631.66 *12.83 Columbus, Ohio 240,441.89 276.944 63 *36.502.74 *13.18 
P elphia, Pa 1,.473,129.89 1,748,316.48 275,186.59 *15.74 Orleans, La 214.443 56 232,277.47 *17,833.91 *7.68 
Boston, Macs 1.420.438 5d 1,542.828.31 *122.389.23 *7.93 Teledo, Ohio 150,469.68 200,185.21 49,713.53 *24.83 
St. Louis. Mo 974.436.96 1,095.621.97 *121.185.01 *11.06 Richmend, Va 165,521.73 176,230.60 *10,708.87 *6.08 
Kansas City, Mo 712.742.80 834,723.26 171.980 46 *19.44 Providence, R. I 127.710.74 200,804.04 *13.093.30 6.52 
Detroit, Mich 754,753.85 921,291.23 28 «*18.08 Memphis, Tenn 428.74 205,602.58 *39,173.84 *14.68 
Cleveland, Ohio 730.455.02 837,008.69 ? °12.73 Dayton, Ohio 195.£48.55 227,495.50 *31.9°0.15 *14.04 
Los Angeles, Calif 0.459.385 954.438.34 Mariiord, Conn : 101,109.71 200,014.89 1,085.82 54 
San Franciceo, Calif 957.95 797,508.36 Nashville, Tenn. .. 1 16 156,006.35 15,188.99 9.74 
Brooklyn, N. Y 2,190.22 791,571.53 39,981.95 Ho m. Tex 20 ; 30.042.71 *14.39 
Pittsburgh, Pa 166 .405.47 624 263.87 57 at Syracuse, N. ¥ A 6 *12.599.19 8.23 
Cincinnati, Ohio 6.279.287 666,683.29 *118,.403.52 New Haven. Conn 152.707.38 *2.822.17 *).82 
Minneapolis, Minn 516,079.13 637,257.55 *121.178.42 nd Rapids. Mich 112.174.16 *18.885.83 *14.41 
Baltimore, Md 49,756.16 51 34 65.0°9.18 on, Ohio 125,920 47 90,719.84 67.10 
Milwaukee, Wi 411,495.80 496.412.04 4917.94 t Worth, Tex 28 3,851.82 2.84 
Washingtorx Cc 528,803.60 544,722.62 *15,919.02 ey City, N. J 1 136,103.36 *19.81001 *14.56 
Buffalo 071.80 416,768.11 21,696.31 ringfield, Mass 122.755.49 121,710.83 1,044.66 86 
St. Paul. Minn 004.00 363,803.48 34,799.48 Laxe City. Utah 103,298.00 122,064.79 *18.766.79 *°15.37 
Indianepolis, Ind 650.89 395,176.83 *54.525.08 Jacksonville, Fla 75,096.02 82,087.93 *6.991.91 *8.52 
Atlanta, Ga 335,526.42 451,396.69 *115.870.97 Worcester, Mass 95,273.11 94.919.15 353.96 37 
Newark, N. J 381.001.65 409,193.82 *28.192.17 
Denver, Colo. 1:...00. 292.679.25 351,516.25 8 8.1.00 Total $23,617,961.23 $32,279,258.40 *$3.661,297.17 *11.34 
Dallas, Tex. ......... 305,428.22 365,707.14 *60,278.92 Daily average 1.059,924.00 1,195,528.00 *135,604.00 *11.34 
Seattle. Wash 275.922 93 315,500.76 40/1782 July, 1931, over July, 1930, *8.16; August, 1931. over August, 1930 
Omaha, Nebr cnae 231,193.68 269.760 36 *38,565.48 *9.61; September. 1931, over September, 1930, *8.45 
Des Moinés, Iowa.... 229,549.49 29,692.50 *60. 62.01 — 
Portland, Oreg 226,744.75 262,045.12 *35.300.27 *Decrease 
Louisville, Ky. ...... 217,086.93 227,967.58 *10,680.65 





Trade Commission New York Closes 


Niagara Hudson 
Power Compact 


Power Authority Comes to 
Agreement With Com- 
pany in Regard to New 
Transmission Line 


New York, N. Y., Nov. 6. 

An agreement has been reached be- 
tween the New York Power Authority 
and the Niagara Hudson Power Corpo- 
‘ation relative to the construction of a 
transmission line between Albany and 
New York City by the New York Power 
& Light Co.. subsidiary of the Niagara 








Hudson, according to announcement by 
Chairman Frank P. Walsh. 
The Power Authority had requested 


the Public Service Commission to with- 
hold action on the company’s application 
for permission to construct the line, sug- 
gesting that it might complicate the 
a distribution of power expected 
to be developed from the St. Lawrence 
River. 

Later, however, the Power Authority 
withdrew the request on the ground that 
it did not wish to stand in the way of 
the expected employment of 1,500 in the 
construction of the line. 


The agreement announced by Chair- 
man Walsh specified, he said, that “the 
applying company waives all claims to 
compensation for any vested interests in 
public property that may be utilized in 
construction of the line, in the event 
that the Power Authority later is au- 
thorized to build its own transmission 
and distributing systems for St. Law- 
rence power. It also specifies that the 
a company line shall not be used 
or the transmission of any power grow- 
ing out of the making of a contract with 
od Power Authority, except on terms 
that 


the Power Authority approves.” 






NEW BOOKS 


Received by 
Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library 

of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 

eign languages, official decuments 

and children’s books are excluded. 

Library of Congress card number 
is at end of last line. 


—— 


Adams, Evangeline .S. Astrology for everyone, 
268 p. N. Y., Dodd, Mead & co., 1931. 
31-25513 
financial weekly. The Dow, 
explanation of Dow theory. 
Barron's; natl. financial 
31-25499 
2d ed. 





Barron's; natl. 
Jones averages 
128 p a es 
weekly, 1931 

Brasol, Boris L. 
433 p. N.Y 


Elements of crime 
Oxford univ. press, 1931 
31-26970 
Health and human welfare, 
Chambers, Fred. W. 
Chicago, Lyons & 
31-25546 
Science of plant and animal 
and Walling Corwin (Corwin 
science ser.) 592 p. illus. San Francisco, 
Calif., Harr Wagner pub. co., 1931, 31-25545 
Crawford, Morris De C. Heritage of cotton, 
fibre of two worlds and many ages. 244 p. 
N. Y., G. P. Putnam's sons, 1931 31-25504 
Crocker, Walter R. Japanese population prob- 
lem; the coming crisis 249 p Lond.. G. 
Allen & Unwin, 1931 31-25501 
Crowther, James G. Outline of the universe. 
376 p. illus. N. ¥., Dodd, Mead & co., 1931, 
31-2555¢ 
you 222 p. 

1931 


31-25532 
Supreme 


Burkard, Wm. EF. 
by Raymond L 
Maroney 532 p. illus 
Carnahan, 1931 

Corwin, Mae J. 
life, by 


Davis, 
N.Y 


Owen. Just to remind 
Farrar & Rinehart, inc 


Freemasons U. 8S. Seotish rite. 
council for Southern jurisdiction. The Su- 
preme council, 33°; Mother council of the 
world, Ancient and accepted Scottish rite 
of freemasonry, Southern jurisdiction, U. 
S. A. 1004 p. illus. Louisville, Ky., Stand- 
ard prtg. co., inc,, 1931 31-25500 

Fuller, Raymond T. nature. 
284 p. N. Y.. John Dav co., 1931 31-25552 

History of science socjpty. Johann Kepler, 
1571-1630; tercentenaty commemoration of 
his life and work. (Special pub. no, 2.) 133 


Doorway to 


p. illus. Baltimore, Williams & Wilkins co., 
1931 31-25547 
Hosic, James F. Hosic-O'’Shea speller, by .. . 
and M. V. O'Shea. 2 vy. Indianapolis, Bobbs- 
Merrill co.. 1931 31-25519 
Howey, M. Oldfield. The cat in the mysteries 
of religion and magic. 254 p. illus. Lond., 
Rider & co.. 1930 31-25516 
Internat. agricl. mortgage credit co. ; cone 
vention, charter and statutes. anproved by 
Council of Leatve o” nations and siened 
May 21. 1931. 37 p. Geneva. 1931 31-25505 
Janson, Florence F Background of Swedish 
immigration, 1840-1930. (Thesis (Ph. D.)— 

Univ. of Pa.. 1931. 517 p. Phil, 1931 
? 31 -25503 


Laing, Gordon J. Survivals of Roman religion, 


257 p. N. Y., Longmans, Green & co., 1931. 
31-25514 
Latourette, Kenneth 8. Development of 
Japan, by pub. under auspices of 
Japan soc, 3d ed. 258 p. N. Y.. Macmillen 
co., 1931 31-28111 
Moore, Clifford H Anc‘ent beliefs in ‘me 
mortality of soul. 188 p. N. Y., Longmans, 
Green & co. 1921 31-28235 
Moulton, Herold G. Janan, economic end fie 
nancial aporaisal. by and Junichi Ko. 
(Inst. of economics of Brookings institue 
tion Pub. no. 44.) 645 p Wash.. D. C., 
Brokings institution, 1931 31-254938 
Mr'liner, Mary ®. Tlementary anatomy and 
physiology (Physical educ. ser.) 448 p. 
lve, Phil. Lea & Febiger. 1931 31-25549 
Napoleon I, emperor of the French, 1769-1821. 
Letters of Nanoleon to Jo-*prine: complete 
collection, prefece by Dr. Leon Cerf; trans. 
by Henry W. Bunn. 236 p. N. Y¥.. Brene 
tano’s, 195! 31-25509 
Penzoldt, Ernst. The marvellous boy, by ” 
trans. bv John J. Trounctine and Bleanor 
Want? 272 p. N.Y. Harcourt, Brac® & co., 
931 


31-25521 


GOVERNMENT BOOKS 
AND PUBLICATIONS 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclusive 
of postage, from the Inquiry Division of 
The United States Daily. The Library 
of Congress card numbers are given. 
In ordering, full title, and not the card 
numbers, should be qiren. 





Improvement in Production of Oleoresin 
throvgh Lower Chipping—Tech. Bull. No, 
262. Sept.. 1931, U. S. Dept. of Agric. Price, 
15 cents Agr. 31-1001 

Annotated Bibliography on Educ. and Psycho- 
logy of Exceptional Children—Pam No. 
23, Office of Educ., U. 8. Dept. of Interior. 
Price, 10 cent ESi-785 

Industrial Employment Information Bull.— 
Vol. XI, No. 9, Employment Service, U. S. 
Dept. of Labor. Free (L21-17) 


STATE PUBLICATIONS 
AND BOOKS 


information regarding these publications 
may be obtained by writing to the de- 
partment in the State given below 


Wis.—Alleviation of Unemployment. By Dom 
D. Lescohier and Florence Peterson. Pub, 
by Industrial Comm. of Wis. July, 1931, 
Madison. 1931. 

Nebr.—23rd Ann. Rept. of State Railway 
Comm. for c. yr. 1930. Submitted to Gov, 
by C. A. Randall, Chairman. Lincoln, 1931, 

Va.—27th Ann. Rept. of State Corp. Comm, 
for c. yr. ended Dec. 31, 1930. Comp. by 
Bur. of Ins. and Banking, State Corp. Comm, 
Richmond, 1931 

Ala.—7th Ann. Rept. of Comm. of Forestry, 
for ¢c 1930. Submitted to Gov. by Page 
S. Bunker, Forester: Montgomery, 1931. 

Pa.—Decisions of Courts of Pa. (Supreme, Su- 


perior and Common Pleas). in Workmen's 
Compensation Cares, during c. yr. 1929. Paul 
W. Houck, Chairman, Workmen's Compen= 
sation Bd. Harrisburg. 1930 
Mich.—House Journal of House of Rep., 1931, 
Vol. 1. Myles F. Gray, Clerk. Lansing, 


1931 
Journal of Senate. 1931, Regular Session. 
Chase, Secy. of Senate. 


Vol. II Fred I 
Lansing. 1931 
Minn.—-Workmen's Compensation Decisions, 
Rendered by State Supreme Court and Ime ~ 
dustrial Comm., July 1, 1929, to July 3, 1931. 
—Vol. 6. St. Paul, 1931. 
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ion - Patent Claims 
Is Not Permanent, ps 
For Dentifrices 


Are Held Invali 


Ruthrauff Patents for Den- 
tifrices Are Found Void 
On Ground Novelty and 
Utility Are Lacking 


RAILROADS . . . FINANCE 


SHIPPING . . . AVIATION 


Efforts to Uphold 
Price Of Wheat 


Shown in Review 


| Employment Little Changed 
| In Some Locatities in Week 


Motor Transport 
Carries Fortieth — 


Of All Freigh 


Three-fourths of Traffic Is! 
Handled by the Railways, 
I. C. C. Member Informs 
Senator Couzens 








'Cotton-rate Act 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


INew Ty pe Planes 
_ Used by Air Corps 


Observation Craft Are Said to 
Have Many Improvements 
Over Old Models 


Several airplanes of the new observa- 
tion type, 10 of which recently were con- 
tracted for, are now being flown by offi- 
cers of the Army Air Corps and are 
gaining considerable attention, it was 
stated orally Nov. 6 at the Air Corps. 
| This is a high-powered observation 
plane with improvements to make it com- 
| fortable, fast and safe, it was explained. j 
|It is known as the Curtis 039, and is a 
| Curtis falcon plane of the Ol type with 
a 600 horsepower Curtis conqueror, pres- 
tone-cooled engine and has a cruising 
speed of 135 miles per hour. j 

The following information concerning 
the plane was made public at the Air 
Corps: s 

Among improvements in the plane is 
that of the cockpit coupe, a sliding cover 
shielding the pilot and an extension of | 
it shielding the observer in the rear seat. 
The rear cockpit has a new type of flexi- 
ble gun mount. The forward gun operated | 
by the pilot is remote from the pilot. 
It is operated by a remote control and, | 
though ammunition boxes are out of sight! 
of the pilot, an indicator shows the num- 
ber of rounds of ammunition in the boxes. 


Mr. Shipstead Says Suspension | 
Of All-water Charge Waits | 


Outcome of Hearing 


{ Improvement Noted in Certain Cities, ‘Says 
President’s Relief Organization 


| 


‘Quotations Were Maintained 
| Above World Level for 
Six Months, Says Grain 
Futures Administration 


Wheat prices were held 20 to 35 cents 
a bushel above the usual Chicago-Liver- 
| poss price relationship for six and one- 
alf months in the last fiscal year through 
| Operations of the Grain Stabilization Cor- 
poration, with “vast benefit” to wheat 
owners who sold during this period, the 
Grain Futures Administration, Department 
| Of Agriculture, said in its annual report, 
made public Nov. 6. 

_Market studies showed that the profes- 
sional speculators continued predomi- 
inantly on the short side of the market 
while the small traders were on the long 
side, it was stated. The section of the 
annual report dealing with price stabiliza- 
tion and market positions of traders fol- 
lows in full text: 

Price Relationships 

Although the fiscal year saw the lowest 
wheat-price quotations recorded on the 
Chicago Board of Trade in approximately 
35 years, ascribed to the tremendous 
world’s oversupply of wheat, and the 
world-wide economic depression, the emer- 
gency operations of the Grain Stabiliza- 
tion Corporation which began on Nov. 17, 
: 1930, and continued until June, 1931, held 
domestic futures prices and cash prices 
of the 1930 American wheat crop at from 
20 to 35 cents a bushel above the usual 
Chicago-Liverpool price relationship dur- 
ing this 6'2-month period. These price- 
| stabilization operations were of vast bene- 
| fit to those who were thereby enabled to 
market their wheat holdings at the sta- 
bilized domestic price. 

Investigations by the administration at 
several contract markets disclosed that 
| the holders of small futures accounts, des- 
ignated by the trade as the “country,” 


| a6 . 7 ‘“ oI] 
| Activ ity in W heat I utures during the year just closed, as in the past, 
were preponderantly on the long side of 


as | e 
Declines by 30 Per Cent, {ie wheat-futures market as contrasted 


He | with the larger, or professional specula- 
Due to Increased Interest tive traders, who operated primerity on 
In Corn Market 


| the short side of the market. 
[Continued from Page 1.] 


For instance, surveys made at intervals 
Federal Farm Board, naturally had a 


during the first half of the year at the 
| Kansas City futures market disclosed that 
, bearing on the volume of trading in wheat 
futures. The limited foreign demand for 


| during the first half of the year 91 to 93 
per cent of all speculative wheat-futures 
wheat, the unsettled condition of the 
stock market, and the world-wide uncer- 


accounts on the books of the private- 
wire houses at that market were on the 
tainty as to the progress of business gen- 
erally also were factors of vital impor- 


long side cf the market, and that during 
the last half of the year from 77 to 82° 
per cent of all such accounts were on the 

tance. In fact, the decrease in the num- 

ber of shares of stock sold on the New 

York Stock Exchange was more pro- 


long side. 
nounced than the decrease 


Oregon Banks Show 
ee, 7 se in ae com- | De : > i 
on the various grain exchanges. ecline in Deposits 


In comparison with the previous year 
the shares of stock sold decreased a little 
more than 38 per cent whereas ‘the com- 
bined trading in grain futures decreased 
slightly less than 32 per cent. 

The largest volume of trading for any, 
ene day of the year occurred Aug. 6, 1930, 
when sales of all grain futures on the 
Chicago Board of Trade aggregated 180,-| 
127,000 bushels. The total volume of trad- 
ing in all grain futures on the Chicago 
Board of Trade for the fiscal year was 14,- 
504,786,000 bushels. 


| After a conference with President | 
Hoover at the White House on Nov. 6.) 


7,;MPLOYMENT conditions and business was irregular in cities last week, accord: Senator Shipstead (Farmer-Labor) of | 


ing to the weekly review issued Nov. 4 by the President’s Organization on | Minnesota, stated orally that the President | 
Unemployment Relief. Improvement was apparent in some sections, with others | had assured him that the recent sus-| 
reporting declines. (Sections of the review were printed in the issues of Noy. 5 | pension of the all-water rate which the| 
and 6.) The review proceeds in full text as follows: | Federal barge lines had proposed for barge 
+ load quantities of cotton from Arkansas 

| and Tennessee to New Oleans was only 


| 
factory 


change 
Wayne 





[Continued from Page 1.] 
transport, from which the following table 
has been prepared: 


cally all lines at the present time and much , | j 
favorable comment is heard regarding further Ve RUEDnY (Continued from Page 4.) 


improvements for the future. | Senator Shipstead called on the Presi-| tween the rods, as if you had a handful 

cng) market has been considerably strength- | dent to protest a permanent suspension | of lead pencils here and there is a little 
Seasing and eumiemer cae eee ae “=: | of the rates on the ground that if made|space in between, and I should say that} 
the most encouniging fmprowemnents PB noted permanent, railroads might ask to have|the space, judging from the appearance | 
|in grain and farm products gagrkets which is | JOint rates on coal and wheat suspended.|of the microscope, seems to be _pretty| 
expected to better conditiollf in rural dis- Following protests by railroads, Nuel D.|close to the limit of visibility, which 1s} 
trieta.. Gost mining in the mMnols fields has wena. ee of the Secretary of about 1/200th of a hair diameter.” 

8 provement w a number o ar, conducted a hearing. i. 
mee 0S ial ‘Sueke workers aii nesyttet | MI. Belnap, it was said at the Depart ned: “These tubules. are interlaced with 
|work in this area as a result’ of rerewea | ment of War, has made his report, but|smail fibers, so that there are practically 
activity. Building trades and heavy hardware | "0 action has been taken. no spaces between the tubules. They are 
are favorably reported at the present time with; The railroads protested proposed rates primarily a solid mass and what were 
few exceptions, Wholesalers in textile lines,|On the ground that it would mean “seri-| formerly are now considered to be lurgely 
wate not satisfied with unusually mild|ous loss of revenue” and might lead to! the spaces inside th® tubes.” It thus ‘Ap- | 
weather, are expressing no complaint and offer | disruption of established methods of mar- pears that the nature or extent of the| 

keting cotton. porosity of the teeth, the existence of 


the opinion that conditions will improve suffi- | 
which is necessary to support plaintiffs’ | 


e 
: 

Detroit 
The Board of Commerce 
employment index shows very little 
since the middle of October. The 
County road commission expects to employ | 
about 1,500 men for grading the Ford road in 
Dearborn thereby relieving the Welfare Com- 
mission pay roll. The State Administrative 
Board has approved $4,822,000 in State high- 
way projects during the last two weeks. The 
State Highway Commissioner submitted on 
Oct. 22, a Winter road program involving 
$1,000,000. 

The automotive outlook is better this sea- 
son that at the same period last year due 
to the introduction of new models late in 
December. The Detroit community fund 
campaign is progressing satisfactorily. Bank- 
ers report enthusiastic support by Michigan 
banks for the National Credit Corporation. 


Detroit: 


Pct 
717.56 
14.17 

1.52 

4.87 


No 
77, 244,000,000 
87,178,118,000 
336,152,000 
000,000,000 


Steam railways 
Great Lakes 
Inland waterways 
Pipe lines .. 
Motor trucks 
urban .. 
Electric rail 


3 
1 


(inter- 


7 
7 
9 
0 
0 


des .276,000,000 
ways 1,270,000,000 
. 615,304.270,000 

motor trucks — =i 
interurban trucks only and_is base 
cétimates made in 1925 by H. R. Trum- 
bower, then in the United States Bureau 
of Public Roads, and brought down to 
1928 by increasing it in proportion to 
the increase in the number of trucks in 
service, which gave an estimate in 1928 
of 10,276,000,000 ton-miles. The truck reg- 
istration in subsequent years have been 
as fololws: 1928, 3,113,999; in 1929, 3,- 
379.854, and in 1930, a total of 3,480,939. 

The 1930 registration was thus approxi- 
mately 10 per cent above that of 1928. 
If we increase the 10,276,000,000 in the 
above table by 10 per cent, we get 11,303,- 
600,000 as the truck ton-miles. The steam 
railway ton-miles were less in 1930 than 
in 1928, and it is possible that the trucks 
also were less able to secure business in 
1930. The 477,244,000,000 given above for 
the steam railways for 1928 includes non-; 
revenue ton-miles. It is not clear that 
trucks have any non-revenue ton-miles. 

If we compare the 11,303,600,000 ton- 
miles above obtained as the truck ton- 
miles for 1930 with the revenue ton-miles 
of steam railways for 1930, we get the 
following result, ignoring the other forms 
of transport: Steam_ railways, 385,815,- 
376,000 revenue ton-miles, and trucks, 11,- 
303,600,000 revenue ton-miles, or a per- 
centage of the total of 2.8 for the trucks. 

In 1931 there has been a further fall 
in traffic and the — as — = 

y it so that the percentag * ; ; 

See etal probably has increased some-| New Orleans 
what more, but this is not so significant! New Orleans: Business conditions and in- 
as the per cent which will obtain with | qustrial employment in the New Orleans area 


i more nearly normal! show a slight improvement. There is no 
— =a change at the oil refineries or in labor at 


the docks. 


Total : 
The item for 


Louisville 


Louisville: The Family Service Organiza- 
tion of the Louisville Community Chest re- | 
ports for the week ended Oct. 24, that 63 
new families asked help of the organization, 
37 of them because of unemployment. For 
the corresponding week, a month previous, 54 
new families asked aid of which number 34 
did so because of unemployment. The the- 
ters of the City of Louisville are organizing 
to raise money for Louisville and to co-| 
operate with responsible relief centers in al- 
leviating distress brought about by unem- 
ployment and general economic conditions. 

The machinery to set banks in the Louis- 
ville territory functioning as an integral part 
of the National Credit Corporation, a unit 
of President Hoover's financial stabilization 
plan, got under way Oct. 24 under the guid- 
ance of Stanley P. McGee, secretary to the 
nine directors named for Kentucky and south- 
ern Indiana. The territory has been allotted 
$2,300,000 in these debentures. The subscrip- 
tions entitle the member banks to the credit 
facilities of the corporation. The Louisville 
Branch Federal Reserve Bank reports debits 
to individual accounts for the week ended 
Oct. 24, 1931, amounting to $25,591,766 as com- 
pared with $28.439,581 for the previous week. 
The figures for the same week a year ago 
were $43,052,189. 


eae oo offset the present dull period. | 
8, yever, are continuing in a down-| SR ee 
| Ward direction on account of readjustment | N ; ; theory of artificial calcification of the The plane has a dash-board parking 
| ee ome eee, Siliiah tak dion 4 |New Method of Canning | teeth, is in the realm of debatable theory.| brake, used when warming up the en- 
now under way in St. Louls and the fast; Salmon Devised in Canada! To substantiate plaintiffs’ theory of | sine, similar in style to the kind used on 
| St. Louis Community Fund Association cam- | artificial calcification they rely on the| Present-day automobiles. It has another 
paign for $110,000 has just started. The Gov-| An innovation in the processing of | testimony of a chemical expert. This ex-|™inor refinement in the electrical panel 
ernor of Illinois announced that he planned | is r pert conducted certain so-called “weigh-|0n the instrument board, which is hinged 
to place $34,000.000 worth of road construc- | eamed salen. repaiten by We Wape- | fo. test He testified that he took| and swings out for inspection and main- 
tion under contract by Spring, as an unem-| dian Department of Fisheries, according |'N8 tests. lie | testine 1 rg Re tenance. All the instruments are sunk 
ployment measure. to information furnished the Department recently extracted teeth, cleaned  them,| (Sut padded leather instrument board 
of Commerce by American Trade Com-|had the roots cut off and as much as " 
Dallas missioner E. G. Babbitt at Vancouver. eee — ~~ 5 5 
‘3 The new process is to skin the fish be- * mun 
Dallas: No perceptible changes are apparent Lage d of th 1 thod | These enamel crowns were tlhien sep- ec ative ra 1p 
in the general unemployment situation but fore canning, instea _ the usual metho telyv hed, dried d weighed and 
the Veterans Employment Service reports a 30| Of canning with the skin on. It has been | rately washed, dried and weighed an 
per cent increase in placements of unemploved successfully carried out during the past | Placed in vials which contained %s gram | . ° ee 
‘ans . Papas i t tooth paste, 2 of water, and 1 2 
veterans in October over September. Con-|season at a cannery on the Fraser River |! tooth paste, c. Cc. water, a n ram minis 1éeS 
sevens. incrennis in placements of veterans|and, according to fishery officers who in-|¢- ©. Of saliva, . ee 
exception of July. Dene eeruaty with the | spected the plant, the resultant product Once each a saliva was edged ‘ ‘ si 
Baltes nave inadovemtBareyaent, store atles in| is satisfactory. Jgnd the viels shaken up, untis the clei) By One-third in Year| 
last 10 days and are slightly over those during | The salmon are first killed by hand|day when the crowns were removed ae y | 
similar period last year. Managers look fore | and carefully washed in water under pres- | the vials, washed and put into a fresh | 
ward to better conditions for the rest of the|sure. They are then passed on to a bench| Mixture of tooth paste and saliva. The) 
season and anticipate no reduction of salaries} where women employes carry out the| daily addition of saliva continued until 
or forces this year. One store has employed | skinni The girl lied|the thirteenth day, when the crowns 
700 ext p10} skinning process. e girls are supplied | as 
extra persons for its regular annual sale. | with a wooden clamp tool and a palm| were removed, washed, and dricd 
| knife with which, after starting the skin | before. : ena til 
at the tail, they are able to completely, The same procedure was followed until | 
flay the fish in four strips. The salmon /the twenty-fifth day, when a third and 
h to other benches for cutting, final weighing took ptace. The results of 
ae i i S the weighing showed that each of che four 
|packing and cooking in the customary, ghing n of 
000 bale mark. A $140,000 paving contract has | crowns 
been awarded and work will start shortly way.—Issued by the Department of Com- as ‘ 
k start shortly, ac- treated in the experiment gained appre-| 
cording to the city paving engineer. Approxi- | 7erce. iably i ight 
mately $275,000 in allotments for maintenance | | CLADTY ay WERE. 


and construction was announced by the Texas | Conclusions Reacned 
ome from 


High ‘ 

county fy a Aggy RE to the| = ae tests the expert drew ae 
Tits for this year to October 21 tore Roel aooucoy a could be attributed only to the deposit: of | 
322,000; the total for this period last year was| APPlications for radio permits were an- tri-calcium Phosphate 2B, the interstices 
oO e teeth. e aiso testine oO a series 


$15,235,000. October permits to the 24th totaled; nounced Nov. 6 by the Federal Radio 
| of tests made by him designated “strain- 


oe, , Commission as follows: 

canarias eee as ae ee oan ee ing tests.” These were likewise made with 

they have been for a year, with the return| Broadcasting Applications: sections of recently extracted teeth. From 

of 300 men to work in the Rock Island Rail-| _ John Brownlee Spriggs. Pittsburgh. Pa. | the results reached, he drew the con- 

feed shops on aive-day bank he Houston | gonaqruction permit fon anew station OH | Clvsion that the. changes in appearance 
of the teeth following his treatment could 
be due only to the absorption by the 


eee a seamen’ that Houston banks ment 
w nance the w a 
cotton from the senctan cat Tale er donk W. G. Jasper, Greenville, 8. C., construe: ; aria i 
$3,000,000 will be required for this financing. tion permit for a new station to use 1,370 | teeth of something that was formerly in 
ke., 50 w., daytime. the tooth paste, and that that “something 
mus? have been tri-calcium prosphate. 
Defendant’s expert denies that these 


Troy Broadcasting Co., Troy, Ala., con- 
struction permit for new station on 1,500 
iain a ee ee eae Pe tests demonstrate artificial calcification. 
KGFX, Dana McNeil, Pierre. S. D., modi- | He testified: “I do not consider those 
fication of license to change frequency from | tests, as carried out, fair at all, or repre- 
589 ke. to 630 ke. sentative of what happens in the mouth. 
KELW, Magnolia Park, Burbank, ous. They were made under conditions such 
Son permit to make changes In | 4; ¢an never obtain in the mouth. In 
KVL, Inc., Seattle, Wash., modification of | the first place, let me say that these tests 
license to change hours of operation from | were made on dead teeth, and it is ad- 
|mitted that there may be _ metabolic 
changes in the teeth, so that there must 
| be some difference in the teeth when they 
|are dead and out, and the teeth when 


sharing with KFBL to unlimited. 
KSFG, Echo Park Evangelistic Assn., Los 

| they are still in our gums connected with 

the nerve; * * * 


Houston 


Houston: Figures for the week ended Octo- 
ber 24 showed cotton exports from Port Hous- 
ton so far this season have exceeded the 500,- 





Estimate of Traffic Applications Received 
5 . . . 

In an article in a journal entitled, Me-| By Radio Commission 
chanical Engineering, of March, 1931, Dr. 


J. H. Parmelee of the Bureau of Railway 


Memphis 

Memphis: The Community Fund setup in- 
volves the raising of ven oo = Fi 
; ; i meeting for the drive is set for Nov. 16. his 
Economics, has published the following fund is to take care of the needy families 
estimate for 1929: during the Winter and is about 25 per cent 
Steam railways, 75.8 per cert of ton) larger than the amount raised last year. The 
miles, inland waterways and Great Lakes, | drive will be backed by the Chamber of Com- 
16.3 per cent, pipe lines, 4.9 per cent, trucks | Merce, the City Administration and various 


: . oe z . ¢ other organizations in the city. The City Ad- 
ott , gp binge My per cent, and ministration and the County Commissioners 
other forms, 0.5 per - 


rs have voted $45,000 to be piaced in thg hands 

In none of the recent proceedings before of the Community Fund to take caré of the 

the Interstate Commerce Commission were | deficit that existed from last year. About 

any satisfactory estimates given of the Dec. 1 the City Administration will lay out 

7 ca . rie by | Plans similar to those so effective last year 

ee yd — Fag i ld in caring for the unemployment in the city 
S, 4 f 


: 5 yee ; where There was some change for the better in 
sive examples of specific instances where tne employment situation, according to re- 


trucks are increasing their encroachment ports from the local agencies. More appli- 

on railway service. Furthermore, the bulk | cations for help on the part of employers and 

of the ton-miles hauled by railways is “ a anger percentage ct _peaenane are re 

> oF i reverse is probably | ported during the wee Ss y 

low grade — = ae ine ver cent | the local bureaus that this 1s seasonal. The 

a attsat revenues obtained by trucks is Ford assembling plant is running this week 
fs é ’ s is 


: on a two-days schedule as against one day 
probably greater than indicated by the jast week, and the Fisher Body Company 
above percentages. 


states that they are sracualty taking back 
aple, in 1929 the steam railway | employes who were formerly with the com- . 

a eeneees miscellaneous and i C. L.| pany. They also state that the situation this Denv er 
(less-than-carload) tonnages together | month is far better than it was for the same| Denver: The president of the Denver Com- 
; tituted 27 per cent of the tons orig- | period last year. |munity Chest and Citizens Employment Com- 
cee and 45° per cent of the freight | There has been no change in the situation! mittee stated he is convinced that Denver 

’ a 

revenue. It should further be noted 


, t the crushing mills which are still run-/ faces the situation of caring for 20,000 unem- 
I } that | ning full capacity and will continue to do so| ployed this Winter. The chest will require its | 
the percentages of ton-miles given above | during the ginning season, which is now at| regular budget of $735,000 plus a special| 
are for commercial hauling and do not) its height. Wood-working plants are running) budget of $300,000 to $400,000 for unemploy- 
cover the traffic of manufacturers oper- about 50 per cent. This is no change from| ment emergencies. The Denver headquarters | 
. S ivate trucks last week. Some slight improvement occurred | of the Colorado State Federation of Labor in-| 
ating their own private trucks. in orders from abroad but local building| dicates that the employment situation re- 
eee operations are slack and confined primarily| mains about the same as a month ago. 
to public buildings. The Denver city building inspector issued 
The United States Army a permit for the construction of the Mary) 
. e * awarded two contracts on levee construction!) Reed Memorial Library at Denver University 
Cooperation on Dredging work—one for the removal of 125,000 cubic} to cost $276,000. The Colorado Fuel and Iron 
. ' yards of earth in the White River (Arkansas) | Company received an order for 32,000 tons of 
The Acting Secretary of War, Col. Fred- jeyee district, and the other for 75,000 cubic] rails from the Santa Fe Railway, which it is 
erick H. Payne, has accepted as satisfac-| yards in the Upper Yazoo levee district; estimated will give work to 1,000 men. The 
tory the assurances of local coperation at) (Mississippi). It is also reported by the Engi-/ value of the order at_current prices is esti- 
Oswego Harbor, N. Y. neers Office that improvements in the form/ mated at $1,250,000. Heads of local branches 
he Riv - nd Harbor Act of July 3 of a sea wall ang levee, amounting to $269,-| of old line insurance companies indicate that 
In the River an : t : Ove- 000 for the Supply and Repair Depot on the| insurance sales increased during the last two 
1930, Congress authorized the Improve-| arkansas side of the Mississippi River, will be, months. The credit manager of the leading | 
ment of Oswego Harbor, in accordance | \ndertaken, although contracts have not been! Denver retail shoe store states that sales have 
with plan proposed in Rivers and Har- jet. It is stated when this expenditure is| dropped rapidly during the past six months. 
bors Committee Document No. 24, Tlst begun, possibly within 60 days, the Govern-| He estimates that a like drop has occurred in 
Congress, second session. . ment will have invested nearly $500,000 in| department stores, apparel shops etc. Part 
oO f the conditions is that certain | permanent improvements in the new head- | of this drop can be attributed to the unseason- 
ne o B k F d rtaken until] | Quarters of the Memphis United States Engi-|able weather which has been especially mild 
dredging shall not be un fe ns ee neers Area |The Denver Board of Education has indefinitely 
local interests have given assurances Sat- | {y Forest City, Ark.,: a contract was awarded | postponed construction of the $240.000 Greenlee 
isfactory to the Secretary of War and the to construct a new post office, costing $53,000, | school building due to the State Board of 
Chief of Engineers that suitable terminal and at North Little Rock a contract was| Equalization cutting the valuation of farm| 
facilities will be constructed requiring such | awarded by the United States Veterans Ba | property of the State 20 per cent and city 
dredging reau for the construction of clinical building | property -5 per cent, thereby affecting levies 
In complance with this condition the | t cost $184,000. Bids are to close Nov. 6 for) for educational purposes. 


' 
Aggregate Statement on Re- 
sources Is Submitted 


Galveston 


Galveston: There is no appreciable change 
in business and unemployment conditions. | 
Galveston building permits for the current 
years to Oct. 24 were $2,200,000, being $400.- | 
000 greater than the entire 12 months in 1930. 
Cotton receipts from Aug. 1 to Oct. 27, were} 
667.000 bales over the equivalent period of last 
season. Galveston banks lead the State in| 
loans on cotton and have pledged themselves | 
to withhold from the market 150,000 bales as 
part of the south-wide cotton relief plan. 


SALEM, OrEG., Nov. 6. 
In response to the call for reports of 
conditions on Sept. 29, 1931, the 209 State 
and national banks in the State of Ore- 
gon reported to A. A. Schramm, Super- 
intendent of Banks, total resources to the 
‘amount of $308,332,042.46, and total de- 
— of Pose acea which indicates a 
Angeles, Calif., license to cover construc- ae eciine oO 9,458.02 in deposits si 
tion permit granted July 7, 1931, for changes | Soviet Places Orders the last previous call in June. p nce 
in equipment. |_In September, 1936, agents of the Grain; The aggregate statement showing re- 
* + > | Futures Administration investigating ru-| sources and liabilities of all banks in Ore- 
ents tering, sense have been re- Opinion on Experiments |}mors current in trade circles, found that | gon as compiled by Mr. Schemm is as fole 
‘Malone Broadcasting Co., Malone, N. ¥., | He added saliva in his weighing experi-| the All-Russian Textile Syndicate (sup- | lows: 
construction permit for new station on 1,250 | ments from time to time and in that! ported by the Soviet Government) had | 
ke. (Does not comply with Government | fashion, of course, obtained the reaction | Placed order in New York City with three | 
Order 102.) ro | which was in nowise representative of any | nonclearing members of the Chicago Board, 
gee a ee foe vow Muscatine. | reaction in the mouth. So I would say|of Trade for the sale of Chicago wheat 
ae P | these tests are in no way comparable to| futures aggregating 7,765,000 bushels. 
anything that takes place in the mouth, While these selling orders were exe- 
and are of Ro value to determine whether | cuted on the Chicago Board of Trade 
there is any calcifying action or not.” | over a four-day period, Sept. 8 to 11, in- 
I accept the opinion of defendant's ex-/ clusive, 92.7 per cent of the total sales 


1,170 ke. (Does not comply with Govern- 

ment Order 102.) 
pert. I reject the opinion of plaintiff’s| were made on Sept. 10 and 11, and on 
expert as to artificial calcification. 


Resources 


$112,769,945.54 
52,211,444.68 


70,317,954.75 
58 902,704.58 


9,772,078.88 


1,446 ,419.30 
2,911,494.73 


U. S. Gov. securities 

Other bonds, stocks and securi- 
ties 

Cash and due from banks 

Banking house, furniture and 
fixtures Beinn eee 

Real estate, owned, other than 
banking house 

Other resources 


Oswego Harbor Pledges Engineers Office 


WHBL, Press Publishing Company, She- 
boygan, Wisc. modification of license for 

No| th 1. So ¢ ; >| 

; aoe ose days they comprised approximately 

literature of the art recognizing the sound- 28 per cent and 19 oor cent uae 


increase in hours of operation. (Returned 
at request of applicant.) 
++ + 
Applications other than broadcasting: 
City of Chicago, Bureau of Parks, new B A - 
construction permit for 278 ke., 15 w. Aero- |Ness of the calcification theory of the) or the total daily sales of all wheat fu-| 
nautical service. _ | patents in suit was produced nor is there tutes combined’ on the board of trade. | 
W2XDF, Faske Engineering Company, | evidence to show a general recognition ea = Se Bae h a 
Brooklyn, N. Y., modification of construc- | of such theory by the public. A calcify- | ¢xCluding sale by “scalpers”—those traders 
tion permit for extension of completion date | ing dentifrice that will not calcify is of Who individually buy and sell the same 
to July 1, 1932. is j § or tity of futures during the trading 
1 i a oe |no use. It is inoperable and therefore  Guantit) 8 
The following applications were cancelled not useful. Pp 7 day, and are “even” in the market at the 
Stripped of their calcifying characteris- | close of the day's business. 
| tics can the patents in suit be sustained? The open wheat-futures commitments 
| Do they disclose and claim more than an on the Chicago Board of Trade during the 
acid dentrifrice such as disclosed in an) four-day Russian-sales period increased 
|earlier patent to the same patentee? I/from 147,982,000 bushels to 158,317,000 
bushels, an increase of 10,335,000 bushels. 


per letter from applicant dated Oct. 14, 
1931: 
KHDDW, Transcontinental & Western Air, 
Inc., renewal for 3,070, 3,076, 3.082, 3,088, 
5,510, 5,540, 3.106 kc., 100 w. Aircraft. 
KHLQJ, KHLPK, Pacific Air Transport, 
Inc., renewal of aircraft license. think t 
KHSIR, KHSCX, National Air Transport, | “INK not. . I 
Inc., renewal of aircraft license. Claims Under Patents | The Russian sales, alone, were responsible 
KHFEV, KHFHS, Pan American Airways, Patent No. 1133250 was issued March for 75.1 per cent of the total increase. 
Te. renewal for 333. 500, 3,070, 5,690, 8,650, | 23, 1915, to Ruthrauff (referred to as the During this four-day period the price of 
: a | ZemnOCnns paneee? tee om rs on: the Chicago December wheat future de- 
| + we, Spee S pate clined from_a high of 92% cents per bushel 
| States: “The prime purpose of my in-| 5, Sept. 8 to a low of 8612 cents on Sept. 11 
vention is to dissolve the mucin film [har- ‘ . 1 de. 
i ‘ i a loss of 61s gents. The March future de- 
boring bacteria] as it collects upon the “): : : t Ss 
tooth before any harm can be done.” For Clined from a high of 96'2 cents on Sept. 
|this purpose the patentee sets forth a8 to a low of 90% on Sept. 11, a loss of 
|formula for manufacturing a compound! 6% cents. The May future declined from 
| made un of tri-calcium phosphate, hydro-| 4 high of 99's cents on Sept. 8 to a low 
of 93°; cents on Sept. 11, a loss of 5% 
cents. 


Liabilities 

Capital stock paid in 
Surplus 
Undivided profits and reserves. . 
Demand deposits 
Time deposits 
National bank notes outstand- 

SEMDY a tse-cs as cars a 
Bills payable and rediscounts.. 
Other liabilities ; 


$ 21,036,000.00 
9,087,010.00 

6 293,336.87 
142.481 251.87 
120,802,585.62 


5,730,525.00 
1,937,282.75 
964,050.35 


Total .. e . .$308,332,042.46 

_Investments in United States  securi- 
ties show an increase of 10 per cent, to- 
' gether with a 6.4 per cent liquidation in 
| loans since June 30, 1931. A further stab- 
ilization in operations is reflected by a 
reduction of 26.4 per cent in borrowed 
money. 





Railway Rate Decisions 
And Complaints Filed 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on Nov. 6 made public a rate decision, 
which is summarized as follows: 


Coal: No. 22820.—Schroon River Pulp & 
Paper Company v. Delaware & Hudson Com- 
pany Upon further hearing, amount of 
reparation due complainant on certain ship- 
ments of bituminous coal from mines in 
Pennsylvania and West Virginia to Warrens- 
burgh, N. Y., determined. Original report 
169 I. C. C. 435. 

Examiners’ Proposed Reports 

Coal: No. 24505.—United States of Amer- 
ica v. Missouri Pacific Railroad Rate on 
bituminous coal, in carloads, from certain 
points in Kentucky to Little Rock and De 
Valls Bluff, Ark., found unreasonable. Repa- 


The following applications were cancelled 
per letter from applicant dated Oct. 19, 
1931: 

KGSC, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Oklahoma 
City, Okla., renewal for 2,722, 2,734, 4,108, 
6,350, 8,015 kce., 400 w. Aeronautic, point-to- 
point service. 
ene Aronautien Basio, wae, Harris- 

urg, Fa. renewal of point-to-point aero- ;chloric acid and pepsin, together with 
—— — for 2,722, 2,734, 4,108, 6.365, | other ingredients not necessary to his in- 
“Tt 51 : vention. 

As to the use of pepsin the specifica- 
tion states, “I may also substitute, within 
the scope of my invention, for the pepsin 
| mentioned in the foregoing formula, other 
| digestive ferments for the purpose of dis- 

| solving the protein deposit on the tooth, 
and in the accompanying claims I use 
the word ‘proteolytic enzyme’ as covering 


The following applications were dismissed Activities Condemned 
generically such substances.” It,is ad- 


As stated, these Russian orders were 
placed with three New York City com- 
mission houses, nonclearing members of 
the Chicago Board of Trade. Investiga- 
tion by Administration accountants dis- 
closed that one of these firms which was | 
instructed to sell a total of 2,365,000 
bushels, in turn placed its selling orders 
with three different commission houses in 


at request of applicant Oct. 19, 1931: 
KGTQ, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Spring- 
field. Mo.; KGTR, Robertson, Mo.; WAEC, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; WAEF, Newark, N. J.; WAEG, 
Cresson, Pa.; WAEE, near Philadelphia; 
WHG, Columbus, Ohio, renewal of point- 
to-point aeronautical license for 2,272,, 2,734, 
4,108, 6,365, 8,015 ke., 600 and 400 w. 
WQDU, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Aurora, 
Ill.. renewal of aeronautical license for 3,160, 


Salmon Fisheries 
Patrolled by Planes 


Oswego Harbor and Dock Commission has | the construction of a new post office in this| The review of conditions in other 
porated, is having plans and specifications among cotton harvesting which is not at its Hi: If f N Y k Ne 
|Half of New York Families 
and Western Railway Company, New York! Chicago: Increased activity in local whole-| 
rovide for recently acquired business Association of Commerce. Wholesale firms; count of the number of families in the 
ackage freight.—Jssued by the Depart- a special Fall market session. Buying was | radi 
p g & of families in the State on April 1, 1930, 
activity holding steady at 
The number of families reporting radio | 
Chicago had 576 placements for the 
lic yesterday by its general superintendent. | the Census. 


e : city to cost $110,000. Mississippi reports no| iti ; ‘ ; 2 
submitted a letter which states that @ new construction activities and very little| — be printed in the issue 
grain elevator company, recently incor-| change in the employment situation, except| +o 
prepared for the construction of a 4,000,- height. 

000 bushel elevator at Oswego on_prop- i 
erty leased from the New York, Ontario Chic ago Are Owners of Radio Sets 
ity er also states that the rail- sale merchandise markets and a fair volume : , 
re oe onenieted plans for the | f retail business was noted in Chicago dur- The Director of the Census Nov. 6 an- 
aiding of its coal shipping trestle to ing the past week, according to the Chicago| nounced the results of a_ preliminary 
were busy as more than 1,500 out-of-town mer- | ene 
he company also proposes to provde a chants. members of the Interstate Merchants | State a or Pg scones pd nis 1930 
warehouse and transhipment facilities for | Council, visited Chicago in connection with ; Census, with number of families re- 
porting radio sets. The whole number 
P z i yar liday lines, espe- 
ment of War. reported good in various ho 
Sal gut article "and, tors. Developments | was 3,162,118, as compared with 2.441.125 | 
rativite  taoldin: . recent levels. | in 1920. The population per family in| 
Building operations were confined almost en- | 1930 was 4.0, as compared with 4.3 in 1920. 
tirely to remodelings and small projects. 
The Illinois Free Employment — - | sets in 1930 was 1,829,123, or 57.8 per cent 
| 
aoe ended Oct. 24, according to figures made pub- |Of the total—Issued by the Bureau of | 
i ‘ ~ >me [ ; This compared with 472 for the previous week | ; 
Aireraft Supple ment the \ ork and 1,181 for the same period in 1930. Appli- 
cants for the week ended Oct. 24, totaled | Qo 
} 


on : ae eS 
Of 25 Inspec tion Ships 2.702, compared with 2,011 in the previous 


Seaplanes, winging over the numerous} week. The total for the week showed 214 
inlets and bays of the Alaskan coast, offer | men and 362 women placed in jobs. 
an advantageous method of patrolling the 
salmon fisheries of that region, according | 
to information obtained Nov. 6 at the! 
Bureau of Fisheries, Department of Com- 
merce. 

In addition to the planes, 
chartered from a commercial 
the Bureau has 25 vessels watching the 
salmon and other fishing waters along 
the Alaskan coasts, according to the in- 
formation. Additional information made 
available by the Bureau follows: 

A single inspector, traveling in a sea- 
plane, covered 1,000 miles of fishing water, 
surveying straits and inlets difficult to! and an increase in the supply of labor. The 
see from the water and landing from available indices are fragmentary evidence 
time to time to inspect suspicious fish | and yet all three series of figures point to the 
traps. | Senae conunen. ane EnEAS available inieaee 

nisorv ¢ 7 saryvati mr € are the compos te index o advertising pase 

a eeervisery nod. chesevelion. work sie on “Male Help Wanted" and “Male Situations | 
p ; oO Ume.)| wanted” in Minneapolis newspapers, the pub- 

Patrol flights, resorted to most frequently | lic employment office reports of “Male Skilled 
in southeastern Alaska, supplement the) Help Wanted,” and the records of the Family 
work done by vessels. More than 200)! Welfare Association. This latter report shows | 
are employed in the work. that 14 times as many families were receiv- | 
" ing assistance in September on account of un- | 
employment as in the corresponding month | 
last year. | 

The records of the Building Department of 
the City of St. Paul show an increase of nearly 
$2,000,000 in building operations during the 
first nine months of this year as compared 
with the same period in 1930 At the close 
of September new building and alteration 
work reached a total cost of $11,615,843 as 
compared with $9.799.135 over the first nine} 
months of 1930. Minneapolis building for the 
year ended Sept. 30 totaled $9,834.742, a slight 
gain over the same period in 1930 which was 
$9,786,480 


° ° | 
Minneapolis | 
Minneapolis: Extensive preparations are now 
being made to conduct the campaigns for 
the Community Funds of Minneapolis and 
are | St. Paul. Minneapolis has a goal of $2,250,- ‘ : 
000, and the St. Paul quota is $1,000,000. Both | however,"shows a decrease of 12,775 or 71.8 
of the aforementioned sums represent in- | per cent, as compared with the correspond- 
creases Over last year, and the Minneapolis | ing month a year ago when 17,792 immi- 
total includes a large deficit contracted dur- | —" ee ee ae itt Eur Oe aoe 
ing the present year owing to unexpected grants were admitted, European immigra- 
and unforseen demands for relief tion dropping from 10,683 to 2,711, or 74.6 
The Minneapolis Federal Reserve Bank in| per cent. The following comparative sta- 
its recent monthly bulletin states that em- st icedanamasaiaileimmasanans 
ployment indexes for Minneapolis continued 
to show a shrinkage in the demand for labor, 


which 
company, 


1926 
- -35,297 


1927 


Total 31,000 


| 2 
Germany ar 
Great Britain 
Irish Free State 
Italy ‘ 
Other Europe 
Asia . 

Canada .. 
Mexico 

Other countries 


3.521 
2,043 
2,742 
1.450 
4,566 

$27 
9,542 
4.918 
1,891 


Reserve Branch Manager 
At Louisville Is Elected 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Nov. 6.—At a meeting 
of the board of directors of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of St. Louis, held Nov. 4, 
John T. Moore was elected managing di- 
rector of the Louisville Branch for the 
unexpired term of W. P. Kincheloe, re- 
signed, ending Dec. 31, 1931. Mr. Moore 
has been cashier of the branch since its 
opening in 1917. 

The directors also elected Charles A. 
Schacht, one of the controllers of the 
arent bank, as cashier of the Louisville 

ranch, to succeed Mr. Moore. Mr. 
Schacht entered the employ of the Fed- 


Sex: 
Male 
Female 


16,116 
14,884 


1 
1 


citizens arrived at our seaports, the bulk 
of whom were tourists returning from a 
vacation in Europe. At New York, by far 
the principal port of landing for arrivals 
from overseas, 54,656 (24,195 males and 
30,461 female) citizens arrived this month. 
In September a year ago, 71,021 (30,329 
male and 40,692 female) citizens landed 
at that port. September, 1931, also saw 
the return to their homes in the United 


St. Louis 


St. Louis: The Citizens’ Employment Bu- 
reau announces 2,561 applications so far this 
month with 128 permanent and 311 temporary 
placements Revenue freight carloadings on 
four roads entering St. Louis were 76,479 dur- 
eral Reserve Bank of St. Louis in 1917, during week ended Oct. 24. an increase of | 
and was elected a controller in 1927. aves OlBr VAS BrOvOHs Week, Bre m Georges 3 

Announcement of these changes waS| most recent report is mor pancneenian an | ins aliens arrived from a temporary so- 
made by John S. Wood. chairman o7 the | states as follows: “There seems to be little | Journ in Europe, 11,793 (4,057 male and 
board of the St. Louis Reserve Bank. jdoubt about general improvement in practi-| 7,736 female) entering via New York, 


| were on a visit to their native land, 13,664 
;}coming in as returning residents under 
the Immigrant Act of 1924. 

The major portion of these home-com- 


wee} 


ptember Arrivals of I mmigrants 
Exceed the Entries During August 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


Immigrants admitted during September 


During September last, 61,894 American® 


States of a large number of aliens who! 


3,166, 3,172, 3,178, 5.570, 5,660 ke » 400 w. | mitted that this patent is for a proteoly- 


——| tie acid dentifrice. 

In the first patent in suit, No. 1222144, 
Ruthrauff, in his specification, states: 
|“This invention relates to a dentifrice and 
particularly to a dentifrice adapted to 
build up tooth structure, in addition to 
| performing cleaning, polishing and pre-| 
| servative functions, and to directly coun- 
teract as well as prevent the processes 
generally known as dental caries or tooth 
a> ae , 2 : F | decay.” The material ingredients of the 
tistics covering immigration during Sep-| dentifrice of this patent are tri-calcium 
tember of each year from 1926 to 1931 and| phosphate, hydrochoric acid and a pro- 
showing the numerical and proportionate | teolytic enzyme, which may be pepsin and 
decrease since a year ago, reveal that the| glycerin. 
Irish Free State had the largest percent-| But the use of glycerin had been com- 
age of decrease (95.6): |mon in tooth pastes for many years prior 
to the filing of any of the Ruthrauff pat- 
ent applications. Standard Formulary, 
1901; The Quantitative Analysis of Me- 
dicinal Preparations, by Fuller, 1912; Clark 
U. S. Patent No. 396192; Lidgey British 
Patent No. 3034 of 1914. Aside from the 
95.6 | theory of artificial calcification this pat- 
70.1 | ent discloses nothing more than a pro- 
63.0 | teolytic acid dentifrice like that of the 
32.6 | Pepsodent patent. 
75.7) In the second patent in suit, No. 1225362, 


Chicago. The second New York firm was 
instructed to sell a total of 2,300,000) 
kushels. It placed its orders with another 
commission house in Chicago. The third | 
New York house, which was instructed to 
sell 3,100,000 bushels, arranged for the 
actual execution of its orders by five dif- 
ferent commission houses in Chicago. 

In recognition of the extremely danger- 
ous potentialities of such selling operations 
in the Amevican grain-futures markets by 
a foreign Government. the directors of 
the Chicago Board of Trade on Sept. 26,| 
1930, unanimously adopted a_ resolution 
condemning such activities and declaring: | 

“It is the conclusion of the Board that 
the selling of futures upon our exchanges 
by any foreign government is.a new de- 
velopment of commerce of seriously ob- 
jectionable character and it must be 
brought to an end. "™ 


Decr. since 1930 
No Pct. 
12,775 71.8 
73.9 
80.6 


1928 
9,317 


1929 
28,020 


1930 
17,792 


1931 
5,017 


3,332 
2,438 
2,549 
1,286 
5,069 

583 
7,538 
4,895 
1,627 


1.949 
3,353 
2,667 
1,719 
4,927 

762 
9,302 
1,604 
1,737 


1,615 
2.016 
1.856 
1,499 
3,697 

472 
4,702 

588 
1,347 


421 
392 
82 
448 
1,368 
318 
1,142 
258 


Mr. Brown Welcomes 
Mail Contract Inquiry 


36-1 | the specification, like the specification in 
“| the Pepsodent pater and the first patent 
in suit, states that the invention “relates 
to improvements in a dentifrice and par-| 
ticularly to a dentifrice which in addition | 
to performng cleaning and polishing func- 
tions, actively counteracts dental caries.” 
I find nothing in this patent not fully dis- 
closed in the Pepsodent patent except the 
penemtee's theory of calcification of the 
tooth. 


Postmaster General Comments 
On Proposed Investigation 


Congress investigation into awards by 
the Post Office Department of ocean and 
air mail contracts will be welcomed by 
the Depatrment, it was stated orally Nov. 
6 by Postmaster General Walter F. Brown. 

“The Department welcomes any Official 
investigation of its policies and practices 
in awarding ocean and air mail con- 
tracts,” he said. 

An announcement that imm 
after Congress will convene in its next 
session, a subcommittee of the House 
Committee on Appropriations will begin 
an investigation of ocean and air mail 
contracts, was made Nov. 3_ by _Repre-| 
sentative Wood (‘(Rep.), of La Fayette, 
|Ind.. Chairman of the House Committee 
invention involved in the patents in suit|on Appropriations. (Mr. Wood's oral an- 
and that they are, therefore, invalid. |nouncement was published in the issue of 

The bill of complaint must be dismissed. ' Nov. 4.) 


4,300 
5.017 


13,403 
14,617 


7,788 


71.5 
10,004 


72.0 


among whom were 2,918 natives of Ger- 
many, 2,173 of Great Britain, 1,266 of 
Scandinavia, 901 of Italy, 859 of the Irish 
Free State, 814 of France, 435 of Poland, 
and 1,817 of other Europe. Of the re- 
mainder, 513 were born in the Western 
Hemisphere, 55 in Asia, 17 in Africa, and 
25 in Australia and the Pacific Islands. 

Deportations during September num- 
bered 1,446, making a total of 4,711 for the 
first three months of the current fiscal 
year, as compared with 4,200 for the cor- 
responding months of last year. All in- 
creasing number of indigent aliens are 
being removed to their native land at their 
own request, 344 departing in September, 
as against an average of 257 for the pre- 
,ceding four months—May to August last. 


Patents Held Invalid 

Every patentable invention must be “new 
and useful.” The patents in suit lack 
novelty and utility and fail to meet the 
requirements of the Constitution and of 
the statutes relating to patents. Troy 
Laundry Machinery Co. v. Columbia Mfg. 
Co., 217 Fed. 787. Besser v. Merrilat Cul- 
vert Core Co., 243 Fed. 611 (C. C. A. 8). 
General Electric Co. v. De Forest Radio 
Co., 44 Fed. (2d) 931, 934 (C. C. A. 3). 

I conclude that there is no patentable 


immediately 


ration awarded 

Cottonseed: No. 24476.—Refuge Cotton Oil 
Company v. Alabama, Tennessee & Northern 
Railroad. Rate charged on cottonseed. in 
carloads, from Panola, Aia., to Columbus, 
Miss., found applicable but unreasonable. 
Reasonable rate prescribed and reparation 
awarded. 

Wallboard: No. 24520.—Upson Company v. 
Erie Railroad Company. Rate charged on 
a carload of wallboard from Lockport, N. 
Y., to Beaumont, Tex., found not unrea- 
sonable Complaint dismissed. 

Gasoline: No. 24206.—Burkhard Motor Com- 
pany v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rail- 
way. Rate on gasoline, in tank-car loads, 
from Eldorado, Kans., to Winner. S. Dak., 
found unreasonable. Complaint dismissed. 

Rate Complaints 
No, 24804.—Fairmont Glass Works, 
Irnc., Indianapolis, Ind., v. The C. C. C. & 
St. L. Against rate of 68 cents per 100 
pounds to Atlanta, and 48 cents or 49 cents 
to Nashville, Tenn., on glass bottles, from 
Indianapolis, Ind., to extent they exceeded 
a first class rate of 35 cents. 

Cement: No. 24805.—Oklahoma 
Cement Co., Denver, Colo., v. The Kansas 
City Southern Railway. Against rates on 
portland cement from Ada, Okla., to points 
in Louisiana and Arkansas as prejudicial as 
compared with rates from competing points 
in Texas, Kansas, Missouri, Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, Alabama, and Georgia. The result 
of alleged use of incorrect rate making dis- 
tances used by the defendants in alleged 
conformity with the Decision of the Com- 
mission in Dockets Nos. 16988 and 16845.. 

Brick: No. 24806——The Gagnon Clay Prod- 
ucts Company, Greenbay, Wis., v. Buffalo, 
Rochester & Pittsburg Railway. Against 
rate of $5.20 per net ton, Milwaukee Combi- 
nation on a carload of brick, from Lewis 
Run, Pa., to Green Bay, Wis., to the extent 
it exceeded a legal rate of $4 per ton due to 
alleged misrouting 

Potatoes: No. 24807.—D. E. Ryan Company, 
v. Illinois Central Railroad. Against rate 
of 59 cents per 100 pounds on carload ship- 
ment potatoes, Hawley, Minn., to Grand 
Island, Neb., to the extent it exceeded the 
Freemont Combination of 54! cents 

Fertilizer Materials: No. 24808.—Apothe- 
caries Hall Company, Waterbury. Conn., v. 
Central Railroad Company of New Jersey. 
Against rates of 22.5 cents from Bayonne, 
and 21.5 cents from Jersey City, on carload 
shipment® of castor pomace to Windsor 
Conn., to the extent it exceeded contem- 
poraneous commodity rate of 19 cents from 
both points to East Hartford, Auburn, R. I. 
and Providence, to which points East Winds 
sor is intermediate. 


Bottles: 


Portland 
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Credit Extension World Compact Is Suggested 
By Farm Loan To Abolish Economic Rivalry 


Bank Increasing General Rules to Bind Nations Urged by 
*| Treaty Specialist of State Department 











Head of Intermediate Credit 
Bank at Louisville Finds | 
More Credit Groups Dis- 
counting Farm Notes 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


forced upon the people of the United|been so successful as to call for serious 
States so many unprecedented experiences, | defensive measures. The great objective 
showed us more clearly than we were | Of commercial treaty negotiations remains, 
ever before shown that our economic wel- | accordingly, the facilition of the entrance 
fare could be and indeed was intimately |Of merchandise into other countries the 
concerned with the needs and with the , S0vernments of which do not welcome it. 

purchasing power ot the people of Europe|. The chief obstacte to international trade 
and also with that of other peoples |i8 the practice of levying customs tariff 
throughout the extent of the globe.|@uties and maintaining analoyogus meas- | 
Farms and villages situated in the most UreS Sometimes amounting to complete 
secluded portions of this country felt, on prohibitions, for the purpose of diminish- 
the one hand, the quick cutting off of ing, on behalf of native producers, outside 
demand for their produce when transpor- arunive oa in the home market. The ob- 
tation facilities failed, or when nations |, effects are multiplied if, as some- 


' , times happens, higher rates are charged 
given over to the rigid requirements of on goods brownie , oll one country ten 
war were no longer able to maintain nor- | on similar goods from some other country 
mal consumption; and, on the other | 


) ; or countries. It is primarily toward the 
hand, the quickening effects of unheard |reduction of the retarding effects of im- | 
of demand for those commodities which 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Nov. 6—A. G. Brown, 
president of the Federal Intermediate 
Credit Bank of this city, has reported to 
the Federal Farm Loan Board at Wash- 
ington that the number of agricultural 
credit corporations using the facilities of 
the bank to discount farmers’ notes has 
increased from 7 to 47 during the last 
year. 

The discounts of farmer paper in the 
Fourth Intermediate Credit Bank Dis- 
trict—covering Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky | 
and Tennessee—a year ago were $464,205 
and they have since increased until there 
is now outstanding $1,937,032. 





port restrictions and discriminatory du- 


| creditors. 


Mr. Brown stressed to the Board the 
need for more farmer credit because of 
he low prices received by farmers for 
commodities this year and he indicated 
that the credit corporations and banks dis- | 
counting or selling farmers’ notes to the | 
Intermediate Credit Bank are aiding their 
communities by so doing, bringing in so- 

Walled “new” money into the areas they 
serve. 
Statements From Manager 

Mr. Brown recently gave to the Board 
statements from a number of managers 
of credit corporations, giving their in- 
terpretation of the value of discounting | 
farmer paper with the Intermediate Credit 
Bank of Louisville. Some of the state- 
ments were as follows: 


| sissippi 25th, Kentucky 30th, and Arkan- 
}sas 32d. 


were necessary to support armies and to 
supply munitions. We in Tennessee 
have not forgotten either the dislocations 
or the stimulating forces of those days. 
Nor have we ceased to be interested in | 
international commerce. Statistics of ex- 
ports indicate that this State now ranks 
twentieth among the 48 States, in the 
value of produce entering international | 
trade, taking a higher place than any of 
the States which border it except thos@ 
which also have borders on the sea. North 
Carolina, Virginia and Georgia rank 12th, 
14th and 15th, respectively; Alabama fol- 
lows as the 21st State, Missouri is 23d, Mis- 


South Carolina, which all put 


George G. Richman, vice president and| touches Tennessee, ranks 29th. 


treasurer of the Tipton County Agricul- | 
tural Credit Corporation of Kempton 
(Ind.) says: “Our board is ‘sold’ on the 
Federal Intermediate Credit Bank and it 
has faith in the possibilities of the insti- 
tution. We have advanced $97,000 te the 
farmers in this community and in .very! 
many instances it represents new and ad- 
ditional loans to the borrowers, but in some 
instances borrowers took up their exist- 
ing agricultural loans at the banks and 
secured longer advances through the ag- 
ricultural credit corporation and at lower 
rates of interest. We have been making 
a uniform interest rate of 6 per cent on 
all loans. It has been a great help to the 
farmers and the community in general.” 

Nelson Poe, secretary of the Fostoria 
(Ohio) Agricultural Credit Corporation, 
says: “The majority of farmers have no 
money to deposit in their own banks. 
Therefore, it is a logical conclusion that 
these small banks have no money to re- 
loan to their farm trade, except for a 
period of 30 to 90 days. If the bank! 


eserves the community as it should, it is, 


@ it 


obliged to borrow money of the city banks 
and, in some instances, the small banks 
have beén unable even to borrow from the 
city banks as the collateral of the small 
banks, while good, frequently is in a semi- 
frozen condition.” 

Retains Old Trade 

Through the Federal Intermediate 
Credit Bank the local bank is in a posi- 
tion to loan the farmer all the money 
he may need so long as he has proper 
collateral, thereby releasing any commit- 
ment on the part of the bank. The bank 
which finances itself through the Fed- 
eral Intermediate Credit Bank of Louis- 
ville not only is able to retain its old 
trade but it builds up financial confi- 
dence in the community and in the banks 
as well. Experience with the Federal 
Intermediate Credit Bank shows us that 
this credit system is a vast benefit not 
only to the farmers but to the banks 
and the community in general.” 

. M. Pritchard, cashier of the First 
National Bank of Ripley (Tenn.), says: 
“Many banking authorities insist, and | 
not without reason, that loans made by | 
commercial banks should harmonize with 
deposits and not run for a longer period 
than the contract with depositors for the 
safekeeping of their money; that banks 
should consider the majority of their 
certificates and the approximate date of 
season withdrawals and then make due 
pilowance for .unexpected and extraor- 
inary conditions and make their loans 
nature on demand, 30, 60, 90 days and 
six months as an outside limit. 

“Farmers simply can not use such a 
system and pay off their loans on first 
maturity because it requires a longer pe- 
riod to grow a crop or to grow livestock. 
Congress did a very wise and considerate 
and beneficial thing when it created the 
Federal Intermediate Credit System; it 
provides a way to meet the situation 
thoroughly and exactly. In my opinion, 
commercial banks will never be allowed 
to go back to long-time loans and they 
will not want to. and I confidently ex- 
pect the Federal Intermediate Credit 
Banks to assume a more important po- 
sition in our national life than is now 
held by them.” 

Benefits Stressed 

Paul H. Graham, secretary of the 
Farmers Credit Corporation at Decatur, 
Ind., says: “The establishment of an 
agricultural credit corporation in any 


rural community is, in my opinion, just! 


as important as a bank and in no way 
is.it a competitor of a bank since, as a 
great many bankers believe, it is rather 
an aid as it extends to the farmer a long- 
time credit that is necessary in the opera- 
tion of his business. 

“We have had appilcations for loans 
from farmers living 80 miles from our 
town but this is too great a distance for 
us to cover. The benefits by farmers 
from such loans as can be safely made 
by agricultural credit corporations are 
such that farmers readily take to this 
@oan when it is explained to them and 
is a benefit that can not be realized 
by them through local banks.” 

Thomas E. Johnson, cashier of the 
Bank of Elkton ‘(Ky.) says: “In the In- 
termediate Credit Banks we have the 
greatest effort the Government has made 
to supply the farmers with necessary 
credit and on a basis that is satisfactory 
to both the borrower and the bank. Ample 
time is provided for repayment, still, re- 
payment is absolutely essential to the 
good standing of the borrower.” 

The Federal Intermediate Credit Bank 
of Louisville makes no loans directly to 
the farmers but it does discount or loan 
upon notes which the farmers give 
to local institutions such as agricultural] 


credit corporations, livestock loan compa- | 


nies or banks. These notes must be given 
for agricultural purposes, including the 
feeding or breeding of livestock or the 
production or marketing of crops. - Dur- 
ing the eight vears in which the 12 banks 
operated, they have discounted such notes 
for more than 790 financing institutions 
and had outstanding discounts, on Sept 
1, 1931, amounting to $81,000,000, com- 
pared to $67,000,000 a year earlier. 

They secure their funds to loan, aside 


from their capital, which was supplied by | 


the Federal Government, by the sale of 
debentures. The interest paid on these 
debentures governs the rate of interest 
charged by the banks to the ?ocal institu- 
tions. At present, the interest charged on 
paper discounted is 4’, per cent per an- 
num. The local institutions, in turn, can 
charge the farmer not more than 3 per 
cent above the rate charged by the Inter- 
mediate Credit Bank, if this does not ex- 
ceed the legal limit for the State. 


Lincoln Traction Company 


Permitted to Change Fares 
° LINCOLN, NeEsR., Nov. 6. 

The State Railway Commission has 
rescinded a former order authorizing the 
Lincoln Traction Company to charge 
zone fares ranging from 5 to 12 cents 
and has authorized the company to 
charge a fare of 10 cents for adults and 
5 cents for children. 


|to something like one-half of the total 


| thread, and cordage, valued at over $1,- 


Southern States Depend 


On Exportation of Cotton 


The Southern States depend for their, 
important places in the country’s interna- 
tional trade chiefly upon the exportation 
of unmanufactured cotton, which is, as 
everyone knows, the premier commodity 
whick the people of the United States pro- 
duce for consumption in other countries. 
Raw cotton is likewise the most important 
article of export from Tennessee.. In 1930 
237,888 bales of cotton, originating in 
Tennessee, and valued at $17,357,582 en- 
tered into the total of American cotton 
exports. In 1929 the value of Tennes- 
see’s exported cotton was more than $32,- 
000,000. In each case the figures amounted 


exports originating in this State, which 
were about $37,000,000 and $52,000,000 for 
the years 1930 and 1929, respectively. 
This immense falling off of export trade 
in 1930 as compared with 1929 is commen- 
surate with the decline in money value 
of American export trade generally, which, 
for reasons wholly unconnected with 
treaties, fell from more than $5,000,000,000 
in value to approximately $3,750,000,000. 


Although eastern Tennessee and the 
Lenoir City region may not be greatly 
concerned with the production of raw 


cotton, they have an immediate interest 
in cotton manufactures. American ex- 
port trade in 1930 included about 1,400,- 
000 pounds of Tenneessee cotton yarn, 


000,000; about 2,600,000 square yards of 
cotton cloth, including tire fabric, valued 
at about $172,000; over 120,000 dozen pairs 


{of cotton hosiery, valued at $187,000; and 


approximately 11,000 dozen pairs of rayon 
hosiery, valued at $21,000. - Other manu- 
factures of textiles, including those from 


| Various other vegetable fibres, amounted to 


nearly $500,000 in vaiue. 

More than 1,000,000 undressed furs from 
Tennessee were exported from the United 
States in 1930, with a value of about $1,- 
100,000. 

Some 334,000 pounds of meat products, 
valued at about $45,000; 237,000 dozen egss, 
valued at $63,000; 10,000 barrels of flour, 


| or practice, find any necessity for prohibi- 


| many exceptions, of such obstructive prac- 


io for the most part definitely fixed 
Vv 
jin its treaties, undertake to obain tariff 


;nearby country relations with which are 


|}of such a character as to render appro- 


Policy of United States 


| eral, tariffs should be equal and uniform 


| ing from one country as compared with 


| which such goods are subjected when i 


ties that our Government, like the ma- 
jority of governments, directs its treaty 
policy. 

Since treaties are joint agreements in- 
volving more than one nation, each of 
which is seeking to augment its export | 
trade, reciprocity is usually necessary; 
that is, a Government must permit in its 
own ports of entry alleviating measures 
such as it seeks in other countries. The 
United States does not, either in policy 


tions of imports or exports. It was there- 
fore in a position readily to become a 
party, last year, to a general convention 
for the abolition, though not without 


tice. Your Government would like to see 
the six parties to this convention mul-| 
tiply until the membership includes all 
countries. Such a result would certainly | 
bring aid to the sale of American-made 
goods to the people of those countries 
which now maintain extensive systems of 
prohibitions. 

The policy of your Government, on the 
other hand, is to maintain a protective 


act of Congress; hence it does not, 
reductions. It has, moreover, special tariff | 
regimes for dealing with goods from its 
own colonial dependencies and from one 


priate an exception to general rules. 


Is to Treat Countries Alike 


Consistently with these policies, it does 
not seek, by treaties, to persuade other 
governments to alter their similar prac- 
tices. But your Government does both 
practice and preach the rule that, in gen- 


and should not differentiate, as the tariffs 
of some countries do, between goods com- 


| Bldg. Assn., 50 N. J. Eqq., 170; Universal 


|Gunby v. 


|clusions of the majority opinion. 





Dissent in Ruling | 
On Receivership 
By Two Justices 


Declare Common Pleas Tri- 
bunal Has Authority to 
Name Receiver for Build- 
ing and Loan Group 


(Continued from Page 4.] 


judge in an answer denies that he will 
appoint a receiver, unless the facts and 
the law warrant the appointment under 
the rules and principles of equity. 

I concur in the first syilabus stating 
the quasi-public character of building | 
and loan associations and the propriety 
of placing them under State inspection, 
supervision and regulation, but let us, 
have no misconceptions of the character | 
of that regulation. It is the regulation of | 
the association for the benefit of its! 
It is not regulation of cred- 
itors for the benefit of the corporation. 

The majority opinion cites numerous, 
cases in support of its conclusions and | 
quotes from three of them. At least two} 
of those three are pertinent and their} 
arguments strongly set forth that side 
of the case. On the other hand, there are 
numerous decisions of other States which 
set forth the contrary view: People v. 
Kowalski, 307 Ill., 378; Amer. v. Union 


Savings etc., v. Stoneburner, 113 Fed., 251; 
Armstrong, 133 Fed., 417; An- 
drews v. Roanoke Bldg. Assn., 98 Va., 445; 





| Frostburg Bldg. Assn. v. Stark, 47 Md., 338; | 


Wehrs v. Sullivan, 217 Mo., 167; Conti- 
nental Natl. Bldg. Assn. v. Miller, 44 Fla., 
7157; | v. Homestead Bldg. Assn., 62 
W. Va., 56; Sjoberg v. Securities Sav. 
Assn., 73 Minn., 203; Boyd v. Robinson, | 
104 Ga., 793; In re Natl. Assn., 107 Atl. | 
(Del.), 453. | 

We are of the opinion that if it can be} 
said that there is any weight of authority, | 
that that weight is contrary to the con- 





Basis of Majority Opinion 

The majority opinion rests largely upon | 
an interpretation of section 687 G. C., as 
follows: 

If upon examination the inspector of | 
building and loan associations finds that the | 
affairs of «@ domestic building and loan as- | 
sociation are in an unsound condition and 
that the interests of the public demand its 
dissolution and the winding up of its 
business, he shall so report to the attorney 
general, who shall institute the proper pro- 
ceedings for that purpose. 

Surely the language of that statute does 
not expressly or even impliedly give the 


| 


institute proceedings for dissolution and 
winding up of the business of such asso- 
ciations. It will be conceded from a prac- 
tical standpoint that the appointment of 
a receiver does sound the 
such an association. But there is nothing | 








those coming from another. In _ other 
words, the policy of the United States is 
to treat all alike and to seek on behalf 
of American producers who find markets 
in other countries the right that their 
goods shall be subjected only to the lowest 
duties and least burdensome treatment to 
m- 
ported from any other country. This is 
the policy of equality of treatment. 
The first treaty which the United States 
entered into was the commercial treaty 
in 1778 with France, signed on the day 
which witnessed also the signature of the 


| treaty of alliance, one of the essential fac- 
| tors in the pratical realization of American 


| poltical independence. 


| 


valued at $46,000, together with consider- | 


able quantities of other vegetable products 
and verages, formed Tennessee's con- 
tribution to the food supply of the outside 
world last year. At the same time, some 
42,000,000 pounds of leaf tobacco val- 
ued at more ythan $8,500,000 were sold to 


| consumers outside the United States. 


The forests of Tennessee likewise made 
contributions to American export trade. 


More than 35,000,000 feet of boards and/| 


this State, valued 
more than 250,000 


similar lumber from 
at about $2,250,000; 


dozen wood handles, valued at about $314,- | 


000; miscellenous products of wood and 


| paper to the value of about $750,000; and, | 


remarkable to relate, more than 2,377,000 
pounds of the slats of wood used in the 
{manufacture of lead penucils, valued at 
|nearly $500,000, entered into American ex- 
port figures for 1930. 

In the mineral field, Tennessee stone, 


the amount of about $150,000; miscella- 
neous nonmetallic mineral products to the 
vaule of $318,000; aluminum products 
totalling over 3,250,000 pounds, valued at 
over $700,000, and iron and steel manu- 
factured products, valued at more than 
$418,000. 

Finally, without undertaking to refer to 
all of the available items, mention may 
appropriately be made of the exportation 
from the United States of over $200,000 
worth of Tennessee steam engines with 
parts; nearly $400,000 worth of agricul- 
tural machinery; about $656,000 worth of 
other machinery and vehicles; and more 
than $300,000 worth of chemicals and 
and specialities. Miscellaneous products 
which amounted to about $165,000 may 
possibly have included a few Lenoi® City 
freight cars; at all events nearly 3,000, 
valued at about $5,000,0000, were exported 
.from the United States in 1930. 


'Declarations of Shippers 
Supply Export Figures 
In giving out these figures, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce warns us that its sta- 
tistics of export are necessarily taken from 
the shippers’ declarations which must ac- 
company all shipments of goods sent out- 
side the United States. In making these 
declarations, shippers at the ports fre- 
| quently are unable to ascertain the point 
of origin with the country of the goods 
which they are Rpandling. Consequently, 
export figures foY an inland State, like 
Tennessee, “are likely, despite the added 
values arising from transportation to the 
border, to be understatements of fact. 
The foregoing figures, however, make it 
plainly evident that this State, this re- 
gion, and this city have substantial in- 
terests at stake whenever your 


or enters into treaties 


international trade. 


enacts statutes, 
which deal with 


cies underlying them that the present 
meeting is called upon to consider. 

If a treaty is to be of assistance to the 
economic life of a country it must obvi- 
ously have the effect of increasing the 
Nation's international trade. 
always, as a practical matter, means ex- 
port trade; for, in cases of a few raw mate- 


rials and commodities that are rare or} 


unique, the people of all countries are 
anxious to sell goods to the people of all 
others and do not need treaties to stimu- 
late them. Without the consent of any 
outside authority, 
frame its laws as to encourage, as far as it 
desires, the purchase by its citizens of 
what they please from other lands, just 
as it may freely take the reverse attitude. 
True, in recent years, efforts on the part 
of certain governments to enhance the 
prices of such products as rubber and 
coffee, which are produced in compara- 
tively few regions, have led to the sug- 
gestion that the governments of consum- 
ing countries might try, by international 
agreement, 


| Slight variations in freight rates. 


sand, cement, and lime were exported to| manufacturers and merc 


I The preamble to 
the commercial treaty c 
ble language in regard to the principle of 
equality of treatment, which was declared 
to be the basis of commercial relations 
between the two countries. The prin- 
ciple of equality was expressly commended 
by Washington in his Farewell Address 
and has, with some lapses from con- 
sistency, been maintained as the essential 
basis of American commercial policy and 
American commercial treaties o , 
ent day. In recent vears the equality prin- 
ciple has been reaffirmed and strength- 
ened and, if the present attitude of the 
Department of State may be 
prophetic of the future, the same principle 
is likely to be a ruling one in the policy 
of this country as far in the future as 
anyone may foresee. 


Importance of Slight 
Variation in Freight Rates 


Producers in the great interior regions 
of this country may have comparatively 
little direct contact with the custom 
houses of countries in which their goods 
are marketed, but everyone here is fa- 
miliar with the importance of even 
If the 
I hants of Lenoir 
City and the farmers of Loudon County 
should be discriminated against in favor 
of their competitors in other localities 
who likewise sell goods in the distant 
markets of this country, they would cer- 


jtainly feel the disadvantage and, I pre- 


Govern-,| 
ment at Washington formulates policies, | 


It | 
is only commercial treaties and the poli-| 


This almost | 


a government can so| 


to maintain reasonableness; | 
/but such efforts have thus far seldom/ trade. 


dict, would not be slow to lay their case 
before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. Discrimination in European cus- 
toms houses would similarly reduce your 
sales opportunities and similarly deprive 
you of markets. But if you produce un- 
der favorable conditions, which you, in 
Lenoir City, should be increasingly able 
to do as the energy of your great river 
system is made available at Muscle Shoals 
and all the way upstream, so that vour 
costs are not greater than those of ot 

countries, and especially if you can pro- 
duce better and cheaper than others, 
then, so long as it 


to find the commercial 
your Government a_ helping 
your international business. 
The Government of the United States 
does not differentiate between countries 
with which it has treaties promising 


Olicy of 
actor in 


equality and countries with which it has| 


none. Likewise, goods from the United 
States receive equality @ treatment in 
many countries without the protection of 
treaty guaranties. But there is an im- 
portant distinction to be noted with 
reference to countries the governments 
of which have and have not entered into 
treaties; it is the distinction between 
markets the rules of which are known 
and, for a time at least, unalterable, and 
markets the rules of which may at any 
moment be changed, regardless of the 
losses which changes may inflict. Thus 
by means of treaties the element of chance 
is minimized and stability of market 
conditions is encouraged. 

Experience has proved the utility of 
such treaties, a fact to which the prac- 
tice of all commercially important coun- 
tries pays tribute. Your Government has 
now in operation treaties or other agree- 
ments with the governments of 44 coun- 
tries containing assurances of equality of 
treatment. It has signed two others and 
is proceeding with negotiations to increase 
the number 

The result is that, when Tennessee to- 
bacco, cotton goods and wood products, 
together with all of the other numerous 
commodities which we export, are forced 


to run the gauntlet of the customs houses | 


of the countries where we sell them, they 
can in most cases be sure of equality of 
treatment. 

A further point in the commercial policy 
based on equality of treatment relates to 
shipping, a subject that is perhaps not of 
| primary concern to business men in States 
remote from the sea. But the assurance 
that port charges and numerous other 
charges which affect the vessels in which 
their goods are carried will be levied with- 
out discrimination is important in the 
building up of the American merchant 
marine, and may be expected to have 
beneficial effects upon American export 
The result is that all sellers of 


ontained memora- | 


the pres- | 


taken as} 


other | 


assures you equality | 
ot eosmens in other countries, you are! 
) kKely 


in that section even cetera. to a re- | 
ceivership. But the common law courts 
‘have had the right to appoint receivers 
{from time immemorial on_ equitable 
rounds. This statute must therefore be 
|held to be in derogation of the common 
aw and by the well settled rules of in- 
terpretation, its provisions must be strictly 
construed. We are of the opinion that 
;even by the most liberal interpretation it 
|cannot fairly be said that that statue 
| gives exclusive authority to the Attorney 
| General. 
Interpretation of Statutes 

| The majority opinion interprets that sec- 
tion in the light of the decisions of other 
States. We think it must be interpreted in 


| 
} 
| 


| 
} 
| 


Y 
| the light of section 16 of the Ohlo bill of | 


rights: 

All courts shall be open and every per- 
son, for an injury done him in his land, | 
goods. person, or reputation, shall have | 
remedy by due course of law, and shall | 
have justice administered without denial 
or delay. 

The true interpretation of section 687 | 
is that the remedy thereby provided is | 
cumulative only, and is a definition of! 
one of the powers and a prescription of 
one of the duties of the attorney general. 

It has been claimed by counsel that! 
section 710-101 G. C. gives to the superin-| 
;tendent of banks exclusive power over| 
applications for receiverships of banks. 
We deny that that section makes any such | 
provision. It only provides that the super- | 


| 







Branch Federal Reserve Bank at Helena 


} 


Q. 
| Louisville Gas & 


eath knell of | Yes, sir, that is correct. 


The branch at Helena, Mont., of the Federal Reserve Bank of the Ninth 
District with headquarters at Minneapolis, occupies the building shown 
in the above view. The premises are owned by the parent institution, 


the Federal Reserve Bank at Minneapolis. 





R. E. Towle is managing | 





By Louisville Company Is Described 





Transcript of Testimony Concerns Activities of Operating |¥ 
Concern in the Standard Group | 





e 


AYMENT of supervision fees to the Bllyesby Engineering and Management Cor- 
poration by the Louisville Gas and Electric Company was described Oct. 29 by 
Andrew W. Wilcox,examiner of the Federal Trade Commission, appearing as a 


| 


witness in the Commission's investigation into financial activities of power and gas 


utilities. 
from transcript of his testimony follow: 


(A summary of his testimony appeared in the issue of Oct. 30.) 


Excerpts | 


ene aegis 


Andrew W. Wilcox was called as a witness, 


follows: 
By Mr. Healy: 


Q. Are you employed by the Federal Trade| ees the hydroelectric station on the Ohio} 
5 River 


Commission? A. Yes, sir I have been 


| employed as an examiner in the economic di- 
vision since June, 1929 


Have you repared a report on the 
lectric Company of Ken- 
tucky? 

Q. 
operates in the City of Louisville? 


A. Yes, sir. 
I understand that is a company which 
A. The 


Attorney General the exclusive right to| Louisville Gas & Electric Company of Ken-| 


tucky is the distribution agent. 

Q. It is not to we confused with the 
Louisville Gas & Electric Company of Dela- 
ware, which is the top holding company in 
this group within the Standard group? A. 


Q. When was the Louisville Gas & Elec- 
tric Company of Kentucky incorporated? A. 
The company was incorporated under the 
Delaware 


aws on Feb. 17, 1913 


and having been first duly sworn, testified as| Gas and Electric Company of Delaware 


A. 


Yes, sir. j 


Q. Is that last named company the one that 


? A. Yes, sir 


Q. And as we have seen the Louisville Hydro- 


electric Company is owned by the Louisville! 7 
Gas and Electric Company, the top holding| banks as of Sept. 29: Deposits, $54,046,452 - 
company, a Delaware Corporation A. Yes, sir.| compared with $61,608,984 June 30; loans 

Q. What was the price paid affiliated com-| an 
panies for electrical energy? 


A. The unit price of electricity purchased 


| from the Kentucky Coke Company which op- 


;erated Waterside steam electric station under | 


lease was 1 cent per kilowatt hour. In this 


connection there was also charged $1,000,000 


for standby 
| from 


} 
' 


service. Electricity purchased 
the Louisville Hydroelectric Company 
which owned and operated the Ohio Falls 


hydroelectric station was delivered at a unit 


; cost of two mills per 


Q@. Who caused the formation of the cor-| 


poration A. 
the instance of H. M. Byllesby & Company 

Q. What is the business of the Louisville 
Gas and Electric Company? A. The company 
is a public utility company engaged in the 
purchase, distribution and sale of electricity 


and gas in the City of Louisville, Kentucky, | pure 


and environs. 

Q. Does it produce or generate any of the 
gas and electricity which it sells itself? A. 
No, sir. The company depends entirely upon 
others for its requirements of both gas and 
electricity. 

Q. Did the company, however, 
generating property as of Dec. 31, 
es, sir. 

Q. What generating property did this com- 
pany 


own some 
1929? 


own as of Dec. 31, 1929? A. The com- 
pany owned the Waterside Steam Electric Sta- 
tion of 92,500 kilowatts installed capacity at 
Dec. 31, 1929, and leased this plant to the 
affiliated Kentucky Coke Company. The com- 
pany also owned the Jackson Street artificial 
gas plant, which plant was also leased to the 
Kentucky Coke Company. 

Q. They owned both these properties, did 
not operate either one, and leased them both 
to the Kentucky Coke Company? A. That is 
correct 


The corporation was formed at) o 


There was no standby service charge in 1929.| 


| panies in 1929 was from the Kentucky Utilities | 


' 


Q. What were the principal sources of elec-| 


trical energy and gas in 1929? A.. In 1929 the 
Louisville Gas and Electric Company of Ken- 
tucky purchased over 95 per cent of the elec- 
tricity required in its business from affiliated 
companies, and the amount of electricity so 
purchased was 311,987,100 kilowatt hours of 


this amount 96,292,900 kilowatt hours were 


|intendent of banks must have notice of| purchased from the Kentucky Coke Company | 
and 215,694,200 kilowatt hours were purchased | 


}an application and that he is given the| 
| right to take possession of a bank within | 
| five days after such application, in which 
event the application must be denied, or 
if a receiver has already been supemnios 
| the appointment must be vacate 
} Insurance Regulation Cited 

This only gives the superintendent of 
banks the power to supersede a receiver 
appointed by the courts by actually tak- 
ing possession of the institution. It in no 
sense denies the right of a creditor, or a 
stockholder, to invoke the jurisdiction of 
|the court. It is true that section 9487 
|G. C. does expressly give that power in 
the case of insurance companies, the 
power being reposed in the attorney gen- | 
eral. But it does not follow that that 
statute is constitutional. But if sa, it 
}only shows that the Legislature has in 
;one instance expressly given the power, ' 
and in the case of the superintendent 
of building and loan associations has re-| 
frained from giving it. 

Section 687 was enacted in 1891. It has 
therefore been in existence 40 years and 
during all of that time the jurisdiction of 
the courts to appoint receivers of building 
and Joan associations in proper cases has | 
not been questioned. On the other hand, | 
receivers in numerous cases have been so 
appointed. At least six cases decided by | 
courts of inferior jurisdiction have been | 
reported, and two cases have been decided 
and reported by this court. Bayles v. 
Baird, 110 Ohio St., 305; Eversman, Rer. 
v. Schmitt, 53 Ohio St., 174. If the ne | 
ment of a receiver by a court at the suit 
|of a creditor or stockholder is beyond the | 
jurisdiction of the court, then every order 
made in those cases was a nullity. We 
cannot accept that doctrine. 

Action of Superintendent 

There is no appeal from the action of 
the superintendent of building and loan 
associations and no method by which an 
arbitrary decision on his part could be 
reversed. There is no opportunity for a 
| judicial determination of an issue which 
is clearly justiciable. We cannot escape 
the conviction that even from a policy 
standpoint it is better to repose this tre-| 
mendous power in the 144 common pleas 
judges of the State to whose decision there 
would be in each instance a ready review. 
More important than all of the con- 
siderations hereinbefore stated is the fact 
that this surrender of democracy to cen- 
| tralization detracts from the self-reliance, 
the initiative and the independence of the 
individual citizen. It is one more step in| 
the growing tendency to turn to the gov- | 
ernment for relief from all the economic 
|and social ills that the individual citizen 
is heir to. 





| } 
|merchandise stand to gain by guaranties | 
for equality of treatment to shipping. The | 

Government of the United States recipro- 
|}cally promises, of course, to impose no 
discriminatory duties upon the ships of | 
other countries in their competition with | 
ships flying the American flag. 

The Department of State is confident 
that the commercial policy of equality | 
which has been written into American | 
treaties is calculated in the long run ef-| 
ficiently and fairly to promote the inter- 
ests of exporters and ship owners; that 
it confirms and extends the ideal of the 
Open Door, and that it harmonizes with 
the general international policy of the} 
United States, which is a policy of equity | 
and peace. It is believed to be a policy 
that is profitable alike to all parties to 
the treaties into which it is written and 
one which will “do its bit’ toward over- 


eoming economic depression and realizing | 
peoples that the world | 
e for prosperity. 


jthe desire of all 
‘shall be made sa 





from the Louisville Hydroelectric Company 


Other purchases from nonaffiliated company | 


sources during 1929 were made from the Ken- 
tucky Utilities Company, Louisville Railway 
Company and the Seelbach Hotel 

Q. Is the Kentucky Coke Company one of 
the companies which are owned by the Louis- 
ville Gas and Electric Company of Delaware? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Is the Louisville Hydroelectric Company 
one of the companies owned by the Louisville 
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=" Nov. 4. 


Receipts 
Internal-revenue receipts: 


Income tax ie $159,417.96 
Miscellaneous internal reve- 

nue ‘ aes <5 291.648 .06 

Customs receiptS .........++06. 334,964.18 


sgeeee 325.203.16 


Miscellaneous receipts 


~~ §1,121.233.36 
281,214,581.43 


Total ordinary receipts 
Balance previous day. 


Total .. a ‘ $282,335,824.79 
Expenditures 

General expenditures ° $5,322. 424.36 
Interest on public debt....... 494.069 89 
Refunds of receipts.........++. 85,382.55 
Panama Canal ........ssseeers 1,171.15 
All QURGT co. cccccccscvccce eeeee 458,104.74 
Total poandaes a $6.361,152.69 
res 2.338,368.75 


Public debt expenditr 


Balance today * 273.636.303.35 


$282.335,824.79 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


As of Nov. 6 








New York, Nov. 6.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 

In pursuance of the provisions of section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of the assessment and collection of 
duties upon merchandise imported into the 
United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rate 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are as shown below 


Austria (schilling) 13.8850 
Belgium (belga) 13.9586 
Bulgaria (lev) .....-ssccsccccovsece 7137 
Czechosiavakia (krone) ........... 2.9622 
Denmark (krone) Peaak Daa Ae 21.5727 
England (pound) .. . 378.9750 
Finland (markka) 2.0721 
France (franc) FP 3.9298 
Germany (reichsmark) ............. 23.6795 
Greece (4vachMe) .......0e.sccescer 1.2880 
Hungary (pengo) 17.4535 
Italy (lira) . 5.1704 
Netherlands (guilder) .. 40.3531 
Norway (krone) . 21.3382 
Poland (zloty) 11.1896 
Portugal (escudo) 3.6925 






MAMOMID (IGM) osc ccrcccnccscreceves 5970 
Spain (peseta) 8.7922 
Sweden (krona) 21.6752 
Switzerland (franc) 19.5287 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 1.7879 
Hong Kong (dollar) 26.0892 
China (Shanghai tael) 35.2589 
China (Mexican dollar) 25.5937 
China (Yuan collar) 25.6666 
India (rupee) 28.2700 
Japan (yen) 49.0458 
MIMORROTS (GGTIOT) oc ccoseccaccescce 43.8125 
Canada (dollar) 90.3786 
Cuba (peso) 99.9875 
Mexico (peso) ts 39,2400 
Argentina (peso, gold) . 56.5531 
Ben AUAURCUNDD noc s nvccecescasnces 6.1312 
CRUD (BORO) 2s cvcscvecccescocsoones 12.0750 

FEUMUBT (OBO) oc cccccoccascesecece 45.5000 
COlOMDIA (PC5O) «..eereereeeeeceneee 96.5700 
Bar silver ...... eeveecescseeescccccece 34.0000 


kilowatt hour. 
Q. In what year was that? A. 1927. 
Q. Was any sum paid the Kentucky Coke 
‘company for standby service in 1928? A. The 


corresponding amount in 1928 was $1.750,000 


Q. Do you know what it was in 1929? A 


Q@. What was 
com 


the price paid nonaffiliated 
anies for electric energy? A.The main 
ase of electricity from nonaffiliated com- 


Company. The amount of this purchase was 
14,248,000 kilowatt hours at a unit price of 
2.2 cents per kilowatt hour 

Q. Does the Louisville Gas & Electric Com- 
pany of Kentucky also engage in the business 
of furnishing gas in the City of Louisville? A 


*| Yes, sir. 


The Louisville Hydro-| cS 
electric Company both owns and operates the! lahoma State bank 


Ohio Falls station on the Ohio River 





Deposits Decline 


Six Millions in: 


Oklahoma Banks 


Loans Also Are Less, and 


State Banking System Is 
In ‘Healthy Condition,’ 
Says Commissioner 


OKLAHOMA City, OKLA., Nov. 6, 

zee deposits and loans in Okla- 

homa State banks declined during the 
last three months, the State banking 
system is in a healthy condition, accord- 


jing to C. G. Shull, State Bank Commis- 


sioner, who based his report on _infors 
mation given by the banks for the ree 
cent State bank call. 

The bank call was issued Sept. 29 and 
reports just tabulated by the State Bank 
Department. The total for 282 State 
banks shows a decline of nearly $6,500, 
00 in deposits and $5,000,000 in loans dur- 


ing the period since the last call of 
June 30. 

Both periods represent low points for 
deposits and high points for loans, Mr, 


Shull said, expressing his belief that the 
State banking situation as a whole is in 
satisfactory condition. 

Agricultural Conditions 

He said many people have not been 
able to pay back loans, especially in the 
arming communities beaause of the low 
prices for farm products, but that there 
is more food and feedstuffs in those ree 
gions than usually is the case. 

The farmer will be able to make next 
ear’s crop on practically no borrowed 
noney according to Mr. Shull. This con- 
dition would be unusual, since many 
farmers in the past, in the Cotton Belt 
especially, have borrowed money to make 
a crop and live on while the crop was 
being made, then pay off the loan when 
the crop was sold, and repeat the process, 
Few Bank Failures 

The Bank Commissioner pointed out 
that only 12 banks have failed in Okla- 
homa.this year, a small proportion com- 

ared with other States. The banks 
ailing were small banks in communities 
not able to support the bank or in com- 
ee having several other banks, he 
said. 

The last bank call showed these Ok- 
held ‘average re- 
serves of 20.6 per cent, compared with 
21 per cent three months ago. 

The report showed for the 282 State 


discounts, $31,959,825, as against $36,- 
187,000; bonds and warrants, $19,621,693, 
against $21,520,171; gash and exchange, 
$10,853,244, as against $13,044,139; capi- 
jtal and undivided profits, $9,271,682, as 
; against $9,916,501. 


Minnesota Offering 


Of Road Bonds Sold 


posed of Following 
| Failure of First Bids 


St. Paut, MINN., Nov. 6, 

Highway bonds of the State of Min- 
nesota in the amount of $1,400,000 have 
| been disposed of, following a complete 
failure of bids on the original offering 
date, according to Treasurer Julius A, 
Schmahl. 

Local investment houses, after report- 


| 


\Issue Dis 


* 
Q. From what source does it get this gas?) ing that New York houses with which 


A. In 1929 natural gas was purchased prin- 
cipally from the affiliated Kentucky-West Vir- 
ginia Gas Company, also from the affiliates, 
Kentucky Pipe Line Company, of Indiana, and 
the Ivyton Oil and Gas Company of Delaware 

Q. What is the last one ggain? A. The 
Ivyton Oil & Gas Company of Delaware, and 
from numerous other unaffiliated producers, 
among which the United Fuel Gas Company 
was the most important 

Q. Does the Louisville Gas & Electric Com- 
pany of Kentucky purchase gas from the Ken; 
tucky Coke Company also? A. Yes, sir 

Q. Does the Louisville Gas & Electric Com- 
pany own any plants where artificial gas is 
manufactured? A. Yes, sir. The Louisville Gas 
& Electric Company of Kentucky in 1929 
owned the Jackson Street plant 

Q. Does the Louisville Gas & Electric Com- 
pany of Kentucky lease any of its artificial 
gas plants to the Kentucky Coke Company? 
A. Yes, it does 

Q. And does it buy from the Kentucky Coke 
Company artificial gas manufactured in those 
plants? A. Yes, sir, it does buy their entire 
output 

Q. In 1929, what was the gross income of the 
Louisville Gas & Electric Company of Ken- 
tucky? A. The gross operating revenue of the 
Louisville Gas & Electric Company of Ken- 
tucky in 1929 was $10,117,921, of which amount 
$7,452.848 was received from electric operations 
and $2,665,073 from gas operations 


Q. What were the principal deductions from | 


this income during that year? A. Operation 
amounted to a total of $6.211,082, maintenance 
was $377,743, taxes $617,596, and depreciation 
was $785,000. 

Q. Did this company receive any 
sion or management services from any one? 
A. Yes, sir. This company entered into an 
agreement with the Byllesby Engineering & 
Management Corporation effective Jan. 1, 1922, 
covering both supervision and engineering 
services 

Q. What was the total amount paid by the 
Louisville Gas & Electric Company of Ken- 


supervi- 


| tueky to the Byllesby Engineering & Manage- 


ment Corporation as a result of this contract 
Suries. the years 1922 and 1927? 

A he total amount recorded on the books 
of the Loutsville Gas & Blectric Company of 


| Kentucky was $2,196.129.35, of which amount 


$1,014.327.09 was 
panies 
Q. How 1s the item of fixed capital carried 


charged to affiliated com- 


jon the campany’'s balance sheet? 





A. This item is composed of two items, the 
first being “Property rights and franchises” 
and the other “Construction expenses.” 

Q. What was the total of the plant 
franchise account as of Dec. 31, 1913? 
$17,949,.671.52 

Q. What was the total of the plant and 
franchise account as of Dec. 31, 192389 A. The 
balance at the end of 1928 was $18,940.404.68 

Publication of eueer ate from tran- 
script of testimony will be continued 

in the issue of Nov. 9. 


and 
A 


| they are affiliated were not interested in 
| the issue, agreed to attempt to sell a part 
of the bonds locally if the State would 
|buy the rest. Accordingly, the State In- 
vestment Board agreed to repurchase at 
ar, G0T5.008 of the bonds, for State trust 
| funds. 

| Firms taking the other $725,000 are: 
| First Securities Corporation, Kalman & 
|Co., Bancnorthwest Co., Wells Dickey & 
|Co., Lane, viper & Jaffray, Inc., and 
Justus Lowe & Co. 

The bonds were authorized to refund 
to Hennepin and Ramsey counties sums 
expended on trunk highways. The Hen- 
nepin County reimbursement will be 
made, but a dispute has arisen over the 
amount Ramsey County is to get, and 
|a suit started, so the county will get no 
payment until Spring. 

The bonds were sold at 4'% 
interest, compared to 3% per cent on 
the $8,600,000 issued last July. The issue 
just sold brings the amount of highway 

onds issued this year to the limit of 
$10,000,000. 


per cent 


‘Colombia Acts to Maintain 
National Gold Reserves 


The Colombian Government issued a 
decree on Oct. 31 authorizing the Exe 
change Control Board to deny or to poste 
pone payments for servicing departmental, 
municipal, and mortgage bank loans 
abroad if, in the opinion of the Board, 
such step is advisable, according to @ 
cable received in the Department of Com- 
merce from Acting Commercial Attache 
James J. O'Neil at Bogota, Colombia. 

These entities, in such cases, are oblie 
gated to deposit at the maturity date with 
the Banco de la Republica, to the order 
|of the creditor, the corresponding amount 
in pesos for transmittal abroad when, at 
the discretion of the Control Board, such 
payments can be made according to the 
terms of the decree. 
| The object is to enable the Banco de la, 
| Republica to maintain its gold reserves 
and to attend to the servicing of the na- 
tional government loans. The Banco de 
la Republica is authorized to transfer 
part of such deposits to credit institue 
tions in Colombia and part of same 
jabroad. Each case is subject to governe 
{ment approvaL—Issued by the eparte 
|ment of Commerce. 





FINANCIAL NOTICE 





The maximum number of shares of 
General Gas & Electric 
Corporation 
$6 Preferred Stock 


which may be accepted for exchange 


under existing 


offers ($12,500,000 


liquidation value) has nearly been 
reached. The offer may, therefore, 
close prior to November 12, 1931 on 


which date it will 
time limitation. 


otherwise expire by 


Stockholders intending to do so are urged to de- 
posit their shares promptly with the Transfer 
Agents for General Gas & Electric Corporation, 


$6 Preferred Stock, R 
New York, N. Y. 


oom 2016, 61 Broadway, 


Full terms and particulars 


with respect to the offer may be obtained from 
your security dealer, bank or the Transfer Agents. 





INDEX SERVICE 


Daily Index on Page 2. Weekly Index in every. 
Monday issue. Annual Index published after March 


of each year, is all inclusive. 
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Progress in Care of Children 
in North Carolina + + + + + 


Development of Welfare Program for Edu- 
cation of Defectives and Correction of Delin- 


quents Reviewed by Welfare Worker 


- 


By MRS. A. T. BOST 


Commissioner of Public Welfare, State of North Carolina 


HEN we have a tendency to become dis- 

pirited at the slow-moving way in which 

our child welfare program is being car- 
ried forward in North Carolina we have but 
to look back over a period of 25 or 30 years 
and get a panoramic view of the State as it 
was at that time and so take courage. Two 
decades ago there was no school where 
feeble-minded children could be given cus- 
todial care and treatment. They were kept 
either at home or sent to county homes, and 
sometimes jails. Today we have the Caswell 
Training School where mental defectives may 
be sent for training adapted to their limited 
abilities. 

+ + 


The juvenile court method of handling 
young offenders was in the pioneer stages 
and just being tried out in large centers like 
Chicago and Denver. 


In one of the early reports of our State 
Board Capt. Denson, secretary, comments on 
the fact that a boy accused of the theft of 
two cantaloupes had been confined in a 
county jail for months awaiting trial and 
then sentenced to the workhouse. This hap- 
pened when cantaloupes were selling for 10 
cents a dozen. He points to the incident as 
one showing the need for a concerted effort 
to reclaim youthful offenders. It was in 
1893, when the North Carolina Teachers As- 
sembly first went on record as unanimously 
favoring the establishment of a “State Re- 
form School.” 


Today about 1,000 delinquent boys and girls 
are being cared for in our State correctional 
institutions and these schools are doing a 
wonderful work in rerouting these young peo- 
ple who have started out in life on the wrong 
path. 


Just 14 years ago our orphanages had facili- 
ties to eare for only 2,500 children and only 
those between 6 and 12 years of age. Today, 
they are caring for over 4,000, from nursery 
age on up. And in addition, we have held 
intact since 1923 over 1,000 homes through 
our Mothers’ Aid, about 465 being now on our 
active list. Babies are placed through our 
Children’s Home Society, and problem chil- 
dren cared for through our boarding home 
fund. 


We have an orthopedic hospital for chil- 
dren where distorted, misshapen feet and legs 
are being straightened, thus granting to the 
hundreds of children treated deliverance from 
having to hobble their way pitifully through 
life. But considerable education has been 
needed along the way to convince some ig- 
norant and superstitious parents that be- 
cause a child is born a cripple it doesn’t 
mean that God meant him to remain one 
for the rest of his life. The work that is 
done at our State sanatorium and through 
our clinics for children with tuberculosis or 
tubercular tendencies is remarkably fine and 
that, too, is a product of the past 25 years. 


+ + 


Child labor and compulsory school at- 
tendance laws; the state-wide juvenile court 
law are among the protective laws for chil- 
dren that have been passed during this pe- 
riod. But to give to every child the chance 
to be a better born child or a better average 
child, we must go further back and through 
laws requiring stricter physical examination 
prior to marriage, prevent the mating of 
feeble-minded, diseased people who fill up 
our institutions with their feeble-minded and 





Popularity of 
Fishing and 
Hunting 


By 
Ralph F. Bradford 


Director, Department of 
Conservation, State of 
Illinois 


N INCOME in excess of $1,000,000, received 
during the past biennium by the State 
Department of Conservation, has set a 

new high record in license fees and fines col- 


lected from sportsmen and commercial fisher- 
men, 


This was the must progressive two-year pe- 
riod in the history of conservation in the 
State of Illinois. I attribute the vast increase 
in the Department's receipts to the fact that 
hunting licenses and licenses to fish with 
hook and line have grown in popularity. 


During the 1930-31 season, resident hunt- 
ing licenses issued surpassed the average for 
the preceding four-year period by 38,349. 
Hook and line fishing licenses exceeded the 
former yearly average by 35,703. 

In addition, the collections from various 
other form of licenses reveal a marked in- 
crease. 

The collections from the sportsmen of the 
State, now in excess of $500,000 per year, fi- 


a Ae) 


nance the entire cost of conducting the fish ~ 


and game propagation and protection service 
of the State. Illinois now has upwards of 
10,000 acres of land employed in its wild life 
propagation projects and in its reforestation 
program. 

The development, within the past two 
years, of the quail farm on the State fair- 
grounds at Springfield, has enabled the pro- 
duction and distribution, this season, of about 
3,500 quail, from eight to ten weeks old. 


This season’s operations of the State’s game 
farms will produce‘ about 10,000 pheasants. 
On the Union County forest preserve, a nu- 
cleus for a wild turkey propagation farm 
has proved decidedly successful. A breeding 
flock of 33 has increased, thus far, to 150. 


Near Mt. Vernon, in Jefferson County, a 
700-acre game propagation farm is being de- 
veloped into a successful quail production 
plant. 


During the coming season, increased pro- 
duction of the various forms of wild life is 
expected. Plans are underway for the devel- 
opment of game and fish propagation plants 
at various State institutions, as rapidly as 
the facilities can be provided. 


diseased progeny, that start life with a 


handicap. 


We ‘are appalled by’ the statement that it 
is the rnanimous verdict of judges, physi- 
cians and psychiatrists that the vast army 
of derelicts, 300,000 men and women, sent to 
penitentiaries and other penal institutions 
in the United States, could be greatly re- 
duced were children given proper training in 
the home. We are told that “the criminal is 
the legitimate child of society and that crimi- 
nality exists because society is what it is and 
that it is a reflection of the moral tone of 
the community in which it exists.” All of 
which proves the value of providing the child 
with certain care and protection through 
good juvenile courts, wholesome, moral en- 
vironment and reereational facilities. 

Furthermore, we are told that every year 
75,000 adults are sent to the hospitals for 
the mentally sick of the United States and 
that psychiatrists say that these nervous 
breakdowns had their origin for the most 
part in childhood. Had parents and teachers 
observed and understood the mental con- 
flicts which these unfortunates were experi- 
encing when children, the majority of the 
cases might have been prevented. 

+ + 


Are parents meeting their responsibilities 
in surrounding the child shelteringly and in 
implanting in him a feeling of security which 
many believe is the best foundation that we 
can give him? 

We are told that every home needlessly 
broken up is a stone pulled from the founda- 
tion on which civilization is built and we are 
startled in facing the fact that a large per- 
centage of the cases of delinquency are trace- 
able to broken homes, to a sense of insecurity 
that permeates those homes. 

There’s something rather tragic in the 
following statement contained in the last 
biennial report of one of our State correc- 
tional institutions: “Few boys are sent to 
the training school who have had a chance 
at home,” the records showing that the ma- 
jority of boys in our, correctional institu- 
tions come from broken homes, homes that 
have denied to them that security and shel- 
tering care to which every child is entitled. 

Next we must conside, the function of the 
school. Back of all training, as the modern 
school is now recognizing, must be knowl- 
edge of the individual child. Dr. Mary E. 
Woolley, president of Mt. Holyoke College, 
Says: “If we are really going to make our 
schools and colleges meet the need of these 
changing days, we must not have education 
along the line of mass production, but the 
understanding of the individual child.” 

“That is our great problem, that we may 
take the child of today and make out of 
him out of her, that personality strong in 
body and in mind and in spirit which is the 
real strength of the Nation.” Knowing as 
we do that the most sacred thing to every 
child is his personality—we must allow him 
por fullest opportunity to develop to his best 
self. 

Schools on the whole have recognized that 
children with mental disabilities require spe- 
cial training. Special classes have been 
formed with trained teachers to meet the 
needs of slowly developing children. 


+ + 


A child who is developing unfavorable 
traits or who is failing in school for reasons 
which are not apparent on the surface should 
be the subject of a thorough survey from 
the mental, physical and social standpoint. 
Steps may then be taken to remove un- 
favorable influences and to supply needed 
training so that the child may be started 
on the road to success and happiness. Thus 
are child guidance clinics for studying and 
directing the child most vital in connection 
with school. Failure and criminality fre- 
quently arise from problem children who 
have not had the benefit of this special type 
of treatment, and this is the type of child 
the welfare officer is so frequently called 
upon to handle. Mental hygiene has reduced 
the guidance of children to a science. We 
are expanding this work in our State Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, and are now pre- 
pared to oer additional facilities to the 
schools. 

Through “opportunity” or special classes in 
the public schools, after the children have 
been classified by intelligence tests, we could 
be in a better position to develop subnormal 
children into functioning citizens along lines 
for which they might have special aptitudes 
and abilities and thus train them to the ex- 
tent of their limited capacities, thereby en- 
abling them to carry the whole or even a 
part of their social and economic weight. 
Our school courses, it would seem then should 
not only meet the needs of the normal child, 
but the especially gifted child and the sub- 
normal child as well, trat each may be given 
an opportunity to develop to the maximum 
of his capacity. This country today suffers 
an enormous loss, both economic and social, 
from adult handicapped persons who through 
lack of proper training facilities have become 
to a great degree dependent and useless. 

In recognition of this, the Children’s 
Charter would provide for every child who 
is,physically or mentally handicapped, such 
measures as will early discover and diagnose 
his handicap, provide care and treatment 
and so train him that he may become an 
asset to society rather than a liability. In 
other words, we must regard every handi- 
capped child as a potential asset. 

If we are ever to make any appreciable 
decrease in social disability and maladjust- 
ment, we must look to conditions in the 
community. 

+ + 


Somewhere down the line we have fallen 
down. There is a common responsibility 
that hasn't been met. It would seem: that 
as right-thinking, public-spirited citizens we 
should try to safeguard the child in every 
possible way by emphasizing the constructive 
side of community life rather than the de- 
structive; the positive rather than the nega- 
tive; the good rather than the bad. Are 
there good libraries in the community? What 
character building agencies? What recre- 
ational facilities? Is the community a place 
where children have a 50-50 chance to grow 
up into decent manhood and womanhood, 
vigorous of body and clean of mind? 


— The Guited States Daily 
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WASHINGTON, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 7, 1931 


Topical Survey of the Federal Government 


STUDIES OF COMMERCIAL 
FOOD CANNING METHODS 


Standardization Devised by Food Research Division of 
Bureau of Chemistry and Soils 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Government 
is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and com- 


modity industries. 


The present series deals with canning and preserving. 


By F. C. BLANCK 


Principal Chemist, Food Research Division, Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, 
Department of Agriculture 


HE Bureau of Chemistry and Soils in 
its work on fruits and vegetables is 
especially interested in the techno- 

logical processes involved in the preserva- 
tion of these valuable and important 
foods. Of the various methods of pres- 
ervation, canning has established its 
value as a safe, reliable and satisfactory 
means of making fruits and vegetables 
available between the seasons of pro- 
duction. According to the 1929 census 
report, canned fruits and vegetables in 
that year had a value of nearly $500,- 
000,000, so that the canning industry 
ranks as one of our most important food 
industries. Rapid snd remarkable prog- 
ress has been made in the past 25 years 
in unravelling the scientific facts and 
principles on which the various proc- 
esses are based. This increased knowl- 
edge has resulted in the production of 
canned foods of high food value, excel- 
lent palatability, and safety for the ulti- 
mate consumer. 
= 


More than 20 years ago the Bureau of 
Chemistry and Soils began studies on 
commercial canning methods and de- 
veloped much information of practical 
value to the canner. Such problems as 
the relation of the syrup strength to the 
cut-out strength of the syrup and weight 
of the fruit, the effect of varying 
strengths of syrups on fruit, and micro- 
scopic examination of laboratory and 
commercial fruit packs were studied and 
the results published. 

The entrance of the United States into 
the World War markcd the beginning of 
another extensive investigation of canned 
fruits and vegetables. As a conservation 
measure, a critical study was made of the 
proper fill of containers in different pro- 
ducing sections of the country. This ex- 
perimental work involved packing large 
quantities of both fruits and vegetables 
with varying put-in weights, and with 
variations in syrup strength, and then 
judging the quality of the finished prod- 
uct. As a result of this study, definite 
requirements were established for the 
minimum drained weights for various 
commodities in the different sizes of con- 
tainers so that a far-reaching and last- 
ing standardization of fill of containers 
resulted. 

+ + 

For many years, the Bureau studied, 
both experimentally and in the can- 
neries, the handling and production of 
tomato products and developed methods 
of sorting, handling, and examination of 
such products. These methods are now 
almost universally in use in the packing 
of these commodities. Similar construc- 


tive work has been carried on in the 
canning of blueberries, cherries, and the 
berry fruits, resulting in the production 
of a better pack of these fruits. 

About five years ago bacteriologists 
connected with the canning industry dis- 
covered an important cause of spoilage 
in certain canned vegetables, namely, 
spoilage thermophiles, and found that 
an important source of these organisms 
was in the commercial sugar. Following 
this the Bureau undertook study of the 
distribution of these organisms and 
demonstrated their presence in soil and 
stable fertilizer. Exhaustive study was 
made of commercial cane and beet sugars 
to determine the occurrence not only of 
spoilage thermophi':s but of putrefactive 
microorganisms as well. As a result of 
this and similar studies the sugar indus- 
try has succeeded to a large extent in 
eliminating this source of contamination 
in canning. 

About four years ago a new and ex- 
tremely interesting method of canning 
was developed by the canning industry 
involving the sealing of containers under 
a high vacuum without the addition of 
brine. By this method a better retention 
of the original vegetable flavor was ob- 
tanied. At the same time experiments 
conducted in the Bureau of Chemistry 
and Soils indicated that these same re- 
sults could be obtained without the use 
of the vacuum closure by subjecting the 
filled and unclosed containers to a hot 
exhaust with steam. By this method the 
air in the container is replaced with 
steam, markedly aiding in sterilization. 

+ + 

The increasing popularity and demand 
for citrus fruit, notably the grapefruit 
and the orange, has resulted in the es- 
tablishment of two new laboratories by 
the Bureau in Texas and Florida to 
undertake extensive studies on their pres- 
ervation. In this program the canning 
of grapefruit and oranges as well as 
their juices will constitute an important 
factor. 

In all of this work as well as in all 
problems which come up for considera- 
tion the Bureau of Chemistry and Soils 
maintains the closest possible contact not 
only with the practical men engaged in 
the canning industry but with the highly 
organized research organizations con- 
nected with all phases of the canning in- 
dustry. In fact, our personnel for this 
type of work is selected from the stand- 
point of securing practical results from 
our experimentation. 

Throughout this work full advantage 
is taken of the close contacts with and 
opportunities for cooperation with the 
scientific leaders in the canning industry. 


_ In the next of this series of articles on “Canning and Preserving,” to appear 
in the issue of Nov. 9, Wells A. Sherman, Specialist In Charge, Fruit and Vege- 
table Division, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Department of Agriculture, 
will discuss the contacts which the Division has with the canning and preserving 


industry. 


Control of Disease-Spreading Germs 


Preventive Measures to Safeguard Public Health 
By DR. LLOYD ARNOLD 


Bacteriologist, Department of Public Healih, State of Illinois 


HE parable has always been a favorite 
method of teaching among Asiatic and 


Oriental folk. The ancient Hebrews 
constituted an agricultural and pastoral form 
of civilization. Many of the teachings of 
Christ have been recorded in parables re- 
lating to agriculture. The people could bet- 
ter grasp a principle if it were clothed in 
the language of a parable. 


St. Matthew records Christ’s parable of 
the sower and the seed. You will recall that 
some of the seed fell by the wayside, some 
upon stones and rocks, some among the 
thorn trees, but some seed fell upon good 
ground and brought forth fruit. 


This ancient Hebrew parable can be used 
for other purposes than the carrying of a 
theological message. The seed can be used 
to illustrate the germs, the sower can repre- 
sent the person scattering the germs and the 
soil can be thought of as the contact or ex- 
posed person. Disease-producing germs of 
man are for the most part cultivated in man 
and spread about by man. This excludes 
such diseases as rabies, undulant fever and 
those ailments that are trdnsmitted to man 
from animals. 

The bacteriologists have written books, even 
libraries could be filled with literature upon 
that part of our ancient parable which we 
are calling the seed. The sower has received 
the attention of the. medical man from the 
most ancient times up to the present. But 
the sower is more important to us today 
than he ever has been in the past. Several 
libraries could be filled with observations 
and studies upon the sick person or the 
sower. 

Little attention has been paid to the soil. 
If we get sick we are “below par,” “under 
the weather,” we are “very susceptible” or 
we have a “weak constitution.” If we keep 
well we are “very resistant” or we have a 
“strong constitution.” The scientist, the 
bacteriologist, the physician and the lay per- 
son all use the same terms. They probably 
all think the same way. 

The soil is the special domain of the pub- 
lic health officer, The rapidly growing group 
of public health specialists must know and 
understand the soil upon which the sower 
scatters his seed. 

The Research Laboratories of the Illinois 
State Department of Public Health have been 


investigating the reasons why people are 
susceptible to disease. If the healthy person 
can be kept in a state of well-being, then 
the seed will fall by the wayside. The ways 
and means of so changing the soil so that 
seed or germs placed upon it will not grow 
is in fact the prime object of every public 
health official. The ancient parable of the 
sower and the seed may have been written 
by one of Christ’s disciples about 2,000 years 
ago, but it can be used at the present time 
to convey an important health message. 


Let us pause for a moment and consider 
in greater detail each of the three factors 
involved in this parable and just how they 
can be applieé to public health problems of 
this generation. e 


First, let us consider the seed. As already 
mentioned this represents the germs or the 
agents causing disease in man. This is the 
special field of bacteriology. In 1880 a Ger- 
man physician, Robert Koch, discovered ways 
of growing and cultivating germs in such 
@ manner that each kind of bacteria could 
be separated one from the other and conse- 
quently the science of exact bacterial studies 
were introduced into medicine. Theories as 
to the cause of a disease could be tested now 
by exact scientific methods. 

Bad air, weak constitution, and such in- 
fluences upon disease were put to a scien- 
tific test. When a single germ could be 
found in the majority of patients suffering 
from a certain disease then the germ theory 
of this disease was established. The pen- 
dulum swung from philosophical, metaphysi- 
cal and theoretical causes of disease to exact 
scientific methods of determining the cause 
of disease. This led to the assumption that 
germs plus people caused the disease. If 
the seed was sown then fruit or reproduction 
must take place. In other words, the very 
technique of the ancient parable were ig- 
nored and disregarded. 

The sower of the seed can be considered 
next. A person sick with a fever, headache, 
backache, nausea or abdominal or chest pains 
is going to go to bed. During the period of 
illness, this person is not a sower, he or she 
is isolated by virtue of an inability to get 
out of bed. We now recognize that bacteria 
are spread from person to person by close 
contact. Bacteria are not spread by wind 
and air currents. The person spreading 


them.” 
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State Laws to Uphold Quality 


of California Produce + «+ |» 


Chief of Bureau of Fruit and Vegetable 
Standardization Explains Methods of Ad- 


ministering Statute Requirements 


By S. S. ROGERS 


Chief, Bureau of Fruit and Vegetable Standardization, Department of Agriculture, 
State of California 


HE Bureau of Fruit and Vegetable Stand- 
La ardization, which is one of the many 
Bureaus organized under the State De- 
partment of Agriculture, has special functions 
to perform. 


The California Legislature, during each ses- 
sion, has passed certain agricultural laws 
which are administered by the. Department 
of Agriculture and which should be of vital 
interest to every grower and consumer of 
our products. 


The laws which are administered under 
the direction of the Bureau of Fruit and 
Vegetable Standardization are the California 
Fruit and Vegetable Standardization Act, the 
California Standard Apple Act, the California 
Canned Fruit Standardization Act, the Cali- 
fornia Canned Olive Act and the California 
Certified Seed Potato Act. 


- > 


Like many of our California laws, these 
are written primarily by the growers them- 
selves and placed in the hands of the De- 
partment for administration. They are made 
to prevent deception in the quality, grade or 
markings of any of our fresh or canned fruits, 
nuts or vegetables. In other words, the in- 
dustries themselves, which include growers, 
shippers and receivers, realize that in the 
packing or canning of our fruits, some plan 
or system must be worked out so that the 
ultimate purchaser will know the quality of 
the goods he is getting. 


While it is true—and of necessity must 
be so—that these laws are written by the 
growers and not by the consumers, they are 
for the protection of the consumers just as 
much as anyone else. Experience has taught 
our fruit interests that if they would prosper 
they must deliver goods which will meet the 
desires of the consumer, other he is very 
loath to buy the commodity again. 


A much larger portion of the time of this 
Bureau is devoted to the enforcement of the 
California Fruit, Nut and Vegetable Stand- 
ardization Act than to any other activity and 
a few words as to its method of administra- 
tion might be of interest to the consumers. 

Summed up in a few words, this act gives 
minimum quality requirements which must 
be met before any of the fruits, nuts or vege- 
tables which are mentioned specifically in 
this act can be packed, offered for sale or 
sold. There are involved in the operation 
of this law, something between 25,000 and 
30,000 growers and approximately 600 ship- 
pers which will show something of the magni- 
tude of ‘xe work. 


While this Bureau has direct charge of 
the work throughout the State, the actual 
work of the inspection is done by the various 
county agricultural commissioners’ forces and 
the principal work of this Bureau in the en- 
forcement of this act is to see that the law 
is as uniformly enforced as possible in all of 
the counties as well as to unify the work 
within the county between the many local 
inspectors. ’ 

+ + 


The apple growers in California have al- 
ways been quick to realize the value of proper 
and adequate standardization in order that 
the reputatica of the various grades may be 
protected and that the housewife may be safe 
in buying apples according to the established 
State grade. Many years ago, the Cali- 
fornia Standard Apple .ct was passed, which 
is at the present time being enforced by 
this Bureau, and it has been strengthened 
from year to year. At the present time, every 
box of apples which is offered for sale or sold 
must be packed or put up according to a 
specific grade to which the apples themselves 
must conform in every respect. These grades 
are not only recognized in California but 
are recognized throughout the United States 
and in many foreign countries, principally 
England. This Apple Standardization Act is 
also enforced by the various county agricul- 
tural commissioners and their forces under 
the general direction of representatives of 
this Bureau. 


The above acts referred to are those which 
are made for the protection of the growers 
and consumers of our fresh fruits, nuts and 
vegetables. Aside from these we also ad- 
minister from this Bureau the enforcement 
of the California C@hned Fruit Standardiza- 
tion Act which has been a great aid to the 
growers and consumers of our canned fruits. 

In a few words, this act states specifically 
that all canned fruits which do not come up 
to a certain standard must show on the label 
that they are of low quality but legal. In 
other words, this commonly called “seconds” 
grade means that the fruits are not of the 
highest quality but are wholesome and are 
put up with a lighter syrup than the regular 
commercial grades. 

California was the first State to have defi- 


germs is either the ailing individual before 
he goes to bed or after he gets up @ut of 
bed. The other source of germ spreader is 
the healthy member of the family or friend 
who visits. the sick person and then walks 
out covered with germs and spreads them 
about in a thoughtless but indiscriminate 
manner. 

The sower is then usually a person able to 
be up and about, but he can be classed as 
a “carrier.” The germ carrier is an innocent 
reservoir of harmful germs. He may not yet 
be sick or he may have recovered from his 
illness, but he is a sower of seed and is a 
dangerous person from a health standpoint. 

The last factor of this ancient parable 
deals with the soil. If you should consult 
your agricultural expert he would say your 
crop or yield would depend more upon the 
soil than upon the seed. This may be true 
when we apply this ancient parable to mod- 
ern public health. 


.. + 


Pasteurizing milk, filtering and chlorinat- 
ing wa.*r, treatment of sewage and such san- 
itary measures, have not only limited the 
spread of germs but people are in a better 
state of health as a result of this sanitary 
control.. The soil is changed and conse- 
quently the seed falls on rocks and stones 
and does not have a chance ‘to grow. These 
measures make the sower the principal factor 
in the spread of contagion. 


nite and specific grades on canned fruits 
and that during the past year the Federal 
Government has now taken up this work 
under the authorization of the McNary- 
Mapes bill following the general plan as 
worked out right here in California. This 
act is administered directly by representa- 
tives of this Bureau and not through the 
agrciultural commissioners as are the other 
two acts which I have just mentioned. 


+ + 


The olive growers in California have en- 
deavored for a number of years to secure 
an adequate standardization law for their 
canned product which would meet the satis- 
faction of the growers, the canners and par- 
ticularly the consumer. During the last 
session of the Legislature the various factors 
agreed unanimously upon a standardization 
act for their commodity and we now have a 
law known ag the California Canned Olive 
Standardization Act which we anticipate will 
give adequate protection for that very im- 
portant industry. 

This act is quite similar in a general way 
to the Canned Fruit Standardization Act in 
that it requires certain size cans and the 
cans shall designate on the outside the num- 
ber of olives and their size. The lower grade 
must be marked so that the purchaser may 
know when he is buying this grade. Although 
it is a low grade compared with the other 
commercial grades the olives in this grade 
must be free from disease, rots, etc., and 
they are a perfectly healthful food. The ad- 
ministration of this act is carried on similar 
to the California Fruit Standardization Act 
by representatives of this Bureau. 

The California Certified Seed Potato Act is 
another of the important laws which this 
Bureau is administering, and deals with the 
certification of potatoes to be used as seed. 
This is of prime importance to the potato 
grower in California as well as to the con- 
sumer, 

+ + 


This is handled by representatives of this 
Bureau working with the various agricultural 
commissioners in whose counties seed pota- 
toes are being grown for certification. This 
work assures the purchaser of this class of 
seed that they have been produced in locali- 
ties which are favorable for seed potato pro- 
duction, under the careful supervision to 
avoid the presence of many diseases which 
are impossible to see upon the potato but 
which will cut down the yield from 25 to 50 
per cent or more. 


Rural Education 
Problem of 


Maine 





‘ By 
Richard J. Libby 
Agent for Rural Education, 
Department of Education, 
State of Maine 


HE latest complete tabulation of the State 
Department of Education shows that of 
the 135,000 pupils enrolled in the ele- 

mentary schools of the State nearly 77,000 or 
56 4-5 per cent were in the rural schools, 

The problem of providing for this major 
group an adequate educational opportunity is 
one which cannot be lightly pushed aside. 
A brief consideration of the conditions under 
which this.group is befng trained may not 
be amiss. 

First, a considerable portion of this group 
is enrolled in the 1,781 one-room schools 
which are scattered over the State and in 
the 1,343 schools located in the buildings of 
two or more rooms, most of which are lo- 
cated in the villages of less than 2,500 popu- 
lation. ; 

Second, the children enrolled in these rural 
schools, most of them, attend school from 
10 to 20 days less each year than those en- 
rolled in the urban schools, for while no 
urban school system maintains a school year 
of less than 36 weeks, the smaller towns, 
most of them, provide a shorter school year, 
and many, nearly 100 in fact, are obliged 
to accept the minimum of 32 weeks. 

Third, while only 36 persons without pre- 
vious experience as teachers were employed 
last year in the 52 cities and towns listed as 
urban, more than 500 were engaged in teach- 
ing in the rural areas. 

What then, are the responsibilities of the 
rural schools of Maine? Shall we not base 
our answer upon these two hypotheses: First, 
if any major portion of the school popula- 
tion of today is deprived of adequate educa- 
tional opportunity the whele social fabric 
of the next generation will be weakened. 
Second, an educational standard for the rural 
school which is inferior to that of the urban 
school is neither economically nor socially 
sound. 

While the rural school presents difficulties 
through the very nature of its organization 
and environment those same factors may be 
made use of for accomplishing the aims of 
education. The home tasks of the pupils 
carefully observed and skillfully correlated 
with the school work, may well result in the 
discovery and development of skills and apti- 
tudes of the pupils. These same tasks and 
the part which the pupil plays in the family 
life supplemented by skillful teaching, may 
result in the development of those qualities 
of critical thinking and responsibility which 
make for good citizenship. Because of the 
environment basal economic and social facts 
may more readily be taught. 

The disadvantages of small classes and 
lack of competition may to some extent at 
least be offset by the opportunities for indi- 
vidual instruction and the advantages of the 
individual being able to do more intensive 
work than is usually possible in large classes. 

Through the very lack of cultural and 
recreational opportunities in the isolated sec- 
tions the interested teacher may gain a more 
intimate knowledge of her pupils and in this 
may be able to direct their use of leisure 
time to the end that they may develop tastes 
and habits which will result in real culture. 





